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The publication office of The Sunday School Times 
is removed from 725 Chestnut Street, to 1031 Walnut 
Street. By this change, improved accommodations 
are to be secured for the editorial and publication 
departments, and arrangements are in progress for 
greatly increased facilities in the printing department. 

There are times in every life when the soul stands 
on the clear heights, and no task seems to be too diffi- 
cult to the boundless enthusiasm of the moment. But 
what is to be done when the soul has descended into 
the plains, and the enthusiasm is gone, and the task 
remains? Only to go on bravely, trusting to the 
clearer vision on the mountain-top, and making faith- 
ful performance fill the place of enthusiasm. The 
mountain and the plain has each its place in 
Christian life: the mountain for the clear vision 
ahead, the lowly road along the plain for the actual 
performance of the journey. 

Do you feel that you are able to do nobler and 
better work than you are doing, and that circum- 
stances compel you t) waste your power in the appar- 
ently unimportant details of common daily drudgery? 
Be of good cheer; “circumstances” is often only 
another name for Divine providence. Who knows 
but that in doing the higher work your strength 
would be taxed beyond its utmost limit, so that you 
should faint and fall? Do the duty that lies before 
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‘your hand, glad that God has given you a task for 


which your strength is more than sufficient, and 
thanking him that you are not crushed beneath a 
burden that you could not bear. 


Learn from nature not to divide your energies un- 
duly. Her compromises frequently look like failures. 
The land is good for men to live on; the sea is good 


for fishes to live in; but a sea-marsh is good for | 


neither, being too wet for men, and too dry for fishes. | 


_Timber land is valuable, and pasture land is valu- | 
able; but a hillside pasture overgrown with dwarf | 


pines is spoiled for a pasture, and worthless for a tim- 


ber-lot. Grass is not worth cutting, and potatoes are 


|not worth digging, where both have grown unre- 


strained in the same soil. So in loftier things. If 


| occupied ; keep the time for that class-teaching and 


find to do, do it with your might, but not at the 


is by watching its drift, and moving along with it; 


| adopted by all time-servers, and by seekers of their 
|own selfish aggrandizement generally. 





He devotes 


| 
| 
| 
you teach a Sunday-school class, that is soil well | 
| 


its preparatory study sacred; mark “ Reserved” upon | 
that time ; ordinarily disregard appeals even to other | 
forms of Christian effort which would interfere with 
that. 
meeting in preference to special services elsewhere. 
Ordinarily, contribute support to the charity you | 
have hitherto supported. Broaden the field of your 
Christian effort all you can ; but respect the previous 
leases. Whatsoever new Christian work your hands 


| 

| 

Ordinarily, go to your own church prayer- | 
= . 6g ~ | 

| 

| 

' 

| 


expense of Christian effort in which you are already 
profitably engaged. 


There are two ways of treating public opinion: one 





the other is by scrutinizing it carefully, and decid- 
ing when to acquiesce in it, and when to oppose it and 
to endeavor to change it. The first way is a great 
deal easier way than the latter one. It is the way 

The latter 


way is anything but a tempting way. Its every step 


is up hill, with the possibility of a contested progress 
at that. Yet it is the way of all true reformers, of all 
men who make their mark for good in the world’s 
history. 


Moreover, it is clearly the way of duty for 
every Christian teacher, regardless of its consequences 
to himself or to the world. It is not always the case 
that a man knows, or that he is willing to acknowl- 
edge it if he does know, that the first of these two 
ways is fis way of doing; that his course is one of 


subserviency to the demands of the populace, regard- 


less of the right or the wrong of those demands. It 
is, therefore, in a sense refreshing to find one as con- 
scious and as unblushing at this point as is the editor | 


of the Saint Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press, in 
his defense of his Sunday newspaper against criticisms 
of his course which he imagines that he saw in 
the editorial columns of The Sunday School Times. 
two-thirds of a column to this sub- 
ject, making two principal points in his own be- 
half. One of his 


newspaper has not a ‘mission’ in the 


points is, that his “Sunday 


way of con- 
verting the world to its particular way of think- 
ing;” that “it exists because people want it;” and 
that “it can continue to exist only by becoming more 
and more like what they want.” That is certainly 
frank, whatever may be thought of its manliness. 


His other point is, that the editor of the The Sunday 
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School Times ought not te express its opinion to its 
own readers of the morality or propriety of reading a 
Sunday paper, because, forsooth, “the editor of a 
daily paper which publishes a Sunday edition really 
understands his business better than anybody else 
possibly can.” Inasmuch as our counsel was exclu- 
sively to the public, which is confessedly to control 
the action of the Minnesota editor of a Sunday paper, 
it is evident that, whatever we know or fail to know 
about his business, we were in this instance distine- 
Indeed, he kindly 
admits that at present “the model which public opin- 
ion [his. master] furnishes is as unlike The Sunday 
School Times as a party convention is unlike a church 
fair.” Well, although we should prefer that the pres- 
ent distinction between our model and that of his 
master were more plainly marked than this, we see 
clearly that there is just one way of bringing the edi- 


tively “minding our own business.” 


| tors of The Sunday School Times and the Saint Paul 


and Minneapolis Pioneer Press, into the same general 
direction of effort—and that is by influencing public 
opinion to our way of thinking; and he concedes that 
already those who agree with us on this Sunday news- 
paper question form “an innumerable caravan.” 
Then, whether the gathering be called a party con- 
vention (no matter what party), or a church fair 
(whatever denomination the church may belong to), 
the Minnesota editor will be glad to stand at its door- 
way and cry out his papers; for it is evident that he 
knows his own business, whether we know it or not. 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR COMMON SENSE 
On the occasion of the installation of a young pas- 
tor, a venerable clergyman, who gave the formal 
“charge” to the candidate, concluded his series of sug- 


gestive counsels with the emphatic words: “ And, 


That 
was sensible advice ; more sensible than it was com- 
In fact, with all that is said of the value of 
common sense, it is commonly undervalued ; and its 
recognition and cultivation are so commonly neglected, 
that even an understanding of the meaning of the 


finally, my brother, have good common sense.” 


mon. 


term “common sense” is by no means common; any 
more than common sense itself is common. 

What is “common sense”? What do you under- 
stand by that term? It has been sometimes said that 
common sense “is the underlying knowledge, or con- 
viction, which remains as the common possession of 
the race, after all minor differences of opinion on a 
But that is 


Common sense is 


given theme have, been counted out. 
quite too narrow a definition of it. 
something more than everybody’s lowest rational pos- 
session. Indeed, the very commonness of the sugges- 
tion that a man lacks common sense, is a proof that 
common sense is not the commonest attainment of 
mankind. ‘ 

The dictionaries are at confusion on this point. 
One of them tells us that common sense is “ the instan- 
Another 
says that it is “that power of the mind which per- 


taneous conviction of unperverted reason.” 


ceives truth, or commands belief, not by progressive 
argumentation, but by an instantaneous, instinctive, 
and irresistible impulse, derived neither from educa- 
tion nor from habit, but from nature,—acting inde- 
pendently of our will, whenever its object is presented, 
according to an established law, and therefore called 
sense,—acting in a similar manner upon all, or at least 
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a majority of mankind, and therefore called common 
sense.” But these definitions are not satisfactory, nor 
are they complete, profound though they seem to be. 
“Unperverted reason” is not in itself a well-defined 
standard of judgment; and as to the natural and irre- 
sistible impulses of a majority of mankind, they certainly 
prompt to action which the majority of mankind 
would not be ready to say were within the bounds. of 
common sense, 

A better definition of common sense than either of 
these appears in some of the dictionaries; although, 
with a measure of grim satire, it is marked, in 
Webster’s Unabridged, as “obsolete.” It is: “ Com- 
mon sense. A supposed sense which was held [was 
held] to be the common bond of all the others;” a 
sense, or faculty, which enables a man to make a wise 
use of all that he knows, and an equally wise use of 
his lack of knowledge. That definition of common 
sense ought not to be “obsolete.” At all events, 
there is still room in the world for that sort of sense ; | 
for that common bond of all the senses which will | 
enable a man to make a sensible, practical use of his | 
knowledge and of his limitations of knowledge. In 
fact, there is no substitute for that kind of common 
sense, whether it be, at present, a common, or an 
uncommon, attainment among men. 





The value of sound common sense has been appre- 
ciated by the uncommon few who are wisest in their 
generation, in all the ages. There is a story in one 
of the ancient Brahmanic books of India, which 
illustrates the relative worth of common sense and of 
special attainments, as well as any story from Yankee 
Land could do. This story.is well reproduced by 
Lafcadia Hearn in his little collection of Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature. In days of old, 
there were four Brahman brothers, three of whom 
had studied deeply in special sciences, while the 
fourth had no knowledge of science, possessing only 
general intelligence, or common sense. The three 
learned brothers proposed to travel, but they hesitated 
to take with them their unlearned brother; as it 
seemed hardly fair that he, with his poor attainments, 
should profit by all their acquisitions, At length, 
however, they decided to take him along, and run the 
risk of his disgracing them by his contrast with his 
brothers, whose knowledge would enable them to 
stand before kings. As they journeyed, they saw the 
seattered dry and bleached bones of a lion in the 
path. “Let us now show our brother what science 
may accomplish,” said one of the pundits; “let us put 
his ignorance to shame by giving life to these lion- 
bones, and creating another lion out of them.” One 
brother said he could, by a few magical words, bring 
the bones together, each in its proper place. And he 
did it. The second said he could utter the words 
which should cover the bones with flesh, and redden 
the veins with blood. And he did it. The third, 
said he could speak the one word that should bring 
life to the dead lion, and all should hear the beast 
roar, 

“But ere he could utter the word, the fourth 





brother, who knew nothing about science, placed his 
hand over his brother’s mouth. ‘ Nay,’ he cried, ‘do 
not utter the word. That isa lion! If thou givest 
him life, he will devour us.’ 

“ But the others laughed him to scorn, saying: ‘Go 
home, thou fool! What dost thou know of science ?’ 

“Then he answered them: ‘At least, delay the 
making of the lion until thy brother can climb up 
this tree.” Which they did. 

“But hardly had he ascended the tree, when the 
word was spoken, and the lion moved, and opened 
his great yellow eyes. Then he stretched himself, 
Then he turned upon the 

three wise sen, and slew them, and devoured them. 

“But after the lion had departed, the youth who 
knew nothing of science descended from the tree un- 
harmed, and returned to his home.” And that fourth 
brother owed his life to his uncommon measure of 
* common sense. 
Whereupon it is said by the Brahmans: “ Intelli- 
gence is better than much learning ; intelligence is 


and arose, and roared. 


better than science; the man that hath not intelli- 
gence shall perish like those who made unto them- 
selvesa lion.” And this is only another way of saying | 
that general intelligence is better than special knowl- | 
edge; and that there is no substitute for general, or | 
common, sense. 

It is, indeed, a fact, that men who devote them- | 
selves to special departments of science, and who | 
make rare attainments in those lines, are very likely | 
to be themselves lacking in the ability to recognize | 
the relations of their own special acquisitions to each | 
other, and to the world’s general knowledge and gen- | 
eral needs. They have a large measure of special | 
knowledge, but only a small measure of general | 
understanding, or of that common sense which makes | 
all their other senses a unit in effectiveness. | 
the men whose scientific attainments are greatest, are not | 








_ the men whose judgment as to the best use to be made | 


of the knowledge which they have gathered is most | 
trustworthy ; and this not because science and com- | 
mon sense are in conflict, but because science and 
common sense are not identical, and because the man | 
who “ has all kinds of sense but common sense ” is, | 
at the best, but poorly furnished for every-day work 
in the world ; although he is rarely inclined to think so. | 


It is the absorbing nature of special study that | 
interferes with that free play of all the faculties 
which is essential to the exercise of the pervading 
element of common sense. What is often spoken of. 
as “absence of mind,” is really the presence of mind, 
—the presence of the entire mind at one point, and 
the consequent absence of the mind from every other | 
point. 
general, or common, sphere, through the presence of | 
mind in the smaller special sphere. When we read 
of the philosopher so absorbed in his studies, while 
preparing his breakfast, that he puts his watch into 
the hot water and holds the egg in his hand, we are 
at fault if we characterize his mental state as an 
absence of mind. He has mind enough, but his mind 
is centred at one point, instead of its reaching out 
through all its common or ordinary range. Even if 
the philosopher has special knowledge enough to 
ascertain from that egg how long it would take for 
his watch to boil, he lacks, for the time being, that 
general knowledge, or that common sense, which 
would show him that eggs are better than watches 
for boiling. And the state of mind of that philoso- 
pher is a very common state with special students in 
many a sphere of research. 


It is the absence of one’s mind in the larger, | 


Common sense includes the idea of general sense ; 
it includes the idea of a sweep of the senses in every 
direction, so as to take into instant account all that 
has an immediate bearing on the case in hand. This 
being so, common sense can be cultivated ; and, if it 
can be cultivated, it surely ought to be. Whatever | 
special lines of thought or study are pursued by any 
one, the general exercise of one’s entire faculties | 
ought not to be neglected. One should accustom 
himself to look about him, in every emergency, as 
well as to look intently at the special matter requir- 
ing attention. If, indeed, his point of observation be 
but a lowly one, it can, in this way, be so improved, 
so as to give him an advantage over a person far 
above him in intellectual status, who neglects the 
outward sweep of mental gaze. He who has but 
a hillock top to look from, can see more, if he sensibly 
sweeps his whole horizon with his gaze, than the man 
who stands on a lofty mountain peak, and looks only 
—however scrutinizingly, and, with however great 
scientific knowledge—at the rock on which his feet are 
placed. 





| 





| 

Wisdom is another name for common sense; al. | 
though everybody knows that wisdom is by no means | 
common. Knowledge is the acquisition of learning; 
but wisdom is the understanding how to use knowl- 
edge. This is the same, in the higher spiritual sphere, 
as it is in the lower sphere of practical action. 





Knowledge in religion enables a man to answer ques- 
| tions about religion, or, perhaps, to lecture or to write 
on “the science of religion.” Wisdom in religion 


Asarule, |: 


| between that and the arithmetic of earth. 
| arithmetic, three times one are three. 


| problem in practical duty is simple. 





| prompts ahd enables a man to make a practical per- 


sonal use of his religious knowledge. “He that get- 
teth wisdom loveth his own soul,” and shows his com- 
mon sense in attending to its interests. 

So it will be seen, that common sense in religion is 
making a practical personal application to one’s own 
welfare of the truths of religion. And so it will be 
seen, in the religious sphere, as in every other sphere, 
that there is no substitute for sound common sense. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Why will correspondents send anonymous communi- 
cations to The Sunday School Times? No matter what 
may be their contents, such communications are never 
read. This rule is an invariable one. Recently a very 
respectable-looking document was left at the business 
office of this journal, duly addressed to The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times; but as it lacked a signature 
(which is always the first thing looked for) the commu- 
nication was not read. 
hundreds. 


And this is one instance out of 
What is not deemed worth signing by the 


| writer, is not deemed worth reading by the receiver— 


in this office. 

How hard it is for the human mind to understand the 
arithmetic of heaven, and to realize the difference 
In human 
In divine arithme- 
tic, three times one is One. In human arithmetic seven 
are more than six, and ten are more than nine. But in 
divine arithmetic, as applied to the days of the week for 
man’s practical use, six are more than seven; and as 
applied to one’s personal use of his income, nine-tenths 


are more than ten-tenths. Bearing this religio-mathe- 


| matical truth in mind, the solving of many a perplexing 


Here, in fact, is the 
suggestion of an answer to the first question of the two 
inquiries which come from a Rocky Mountain corres- 
pondent, after this sort: 


Through the medium of your column of Notes on Open Let- 
ters, will you kindly answer the following question relative to 
the matter of giving one-tenth of one’s income to the Lord. 
Does this rule apply to a daughter who is trying in various 
ways, by teaching, writing, etc., to assist her father, whose 
income is not large enough to keep his family ? With her own 
money she clothes herself, with but little help from him. This 
is a great relief to him. All that she gives in charity makes it 
necessary to call for just so much more money from him for her 
necessary expenses. Can she, under these circumstances, allow 
herself the great pleasure of giving out of her own earnings to 
the Lord? She cannot earn money enough to clothe herself 
with more than rigid economy, thus shutting out the chance of 
saving by sacrifice to give. 

Will you kindly answer this question also? If a Christian 
girl, visiting in an un-Christian family, receives with them an 
invitation to dine out on Sunday, should she, if they refuse to 
go without her, still insist on declining? How far should she 
pursue her own strict habits of keeping Sunday, when, by 
unbending a little, she might gain a greater influence over those 
whom she most wishes to help? 


If, indeed, the money in that family goes into one 
common fund, there may be a question whether the 
daughter is empowered to pay over the Lord’s portion 
into the Lord’s treasury before handing the remainder to 
her father. But if the money be fairly at her disposal, 
then nine-tenths of it are worth more to her than ten- 
tenths of it; just as surely as a young working girl can 
do more for her parents by working six days in a week, 
than by working seven. 

The second question involves two questions: First, Is 
it proper to dine anywhere else than at one’s week-day 
home on Sunday? Second, Is there likely to be any 
gain in influence over others by lowering one’s own 
standard of right-doing? Many a Christian worker 
improves the opportunity which Sunday gives him, of 
reaching his neighbors by sharing their Sunday meals 
with them; not by going out to dinner-parties, but by 
breaking bread with his brethren at their own table, in 
quiet Christian conference; or, by sitting at meat with 
those whom he would fain help heavenward. In such 
a case, a Man, or a woman, may be a missionary at a 
Sunday dinner-table. One’s personal preferences for 
Sunday occupation may thereby be yielded, in the hope 
of being a means of good to others. But if one really 
deems it wrong to go out to dinner on Sunday, then let 
him know that he is a hundred times more likely to lose 
influence than to gain it, by letting down one iota from 
his highest standard of conscience. And even if he 
could gain great influence for good by the slightest con- 
cession in the way of wrong-doing, let him know that 
God does not desire him to gain good influence by any 
such means as that. 
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MY GUEST. 
BY EMMA C. DOWD, 


She came unbidden, she stayed unasked ; 
Her face seemed ugly, but she was masked, — 
Though I knew it not, and for weary days 

I hated my guest and her steely gaze. 


I tried to escape her iron will, 

But wherever I turned she faced me still ; 
From her terrible power none could save, 
And I came to feel like a captive slave. 


She was with me by night, nor would let me sleep, 
Till f only could sorrow and moan and weep ; 

And she pressed on my forehead her hand of flame, 
That needled hand, with its innocent name. 


between the two Testaments in such a manner as to bring | 


579 








cant : : he consequences 
existence of such divergent opinions on so important a | creature, the redemption of man from the consequences 


subject naturally suggests a restatement of the relations 


th: 


out prominently 
s a part of the revelation of God 
to man. 

That the connection between the two Testaments is of 
a very close and intimate character is apparent from the 
words and works of both Christ and his apostles. His 
coming is declared by his forerunner, John the Baptist, 
and by the Lord himself, to be the beginning of a new 
dispensation based upon the old, the fulfillment of what 
had gone The burden of the first Christian 
proclamation was that “ the kingdom of God is at hand,” 


announcing to the expectant children of God that the 


be {i re, 


| hopes and prayers of former generations were now to be 


Oh! exquisite torture my strange guest brought, 
But sweet, yes, sweet, were the lessons she taught ; 
And I would not blot out from my life those days, 
Ah, no! for my guest I have naught but praise. 


She taught me pity for helpless things, 

She taught me the patience that suffering brings 
She taught me humility, charity, love, 

And she left me the peace which comes from above. 
For she left me at length; I slept one day, 

Nor awoke till my guest was far away ; 


And though I was glad to be free once more, 
Free to come and to go as before, 


Yet I missed her as one might miss a friend, 
And I longed a farewell blessing to send ; 

Her visit I count not a loss, but a gain, 

For my unbidden guest was the Angel of Pain. 


THE TWO TESTAMENTS OF THE ONE 
REVELATION. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


In a twofold manner the Old Testament is engaging 





the attention of the Protestant churches of America at 
present to a much greater extent than has been cus- 
tomary for decades back. On the one hand, an enthu- 
siasm for the study of Hebrew and for Old Testament 
theology is making itself felt, one of the most notable 
signs of this spirit being the recent organization of the 
American Institute of Hebrew, composed of nearly all 
the professors of ti:is language in the leading seminaries 
of the various denominations throughout the country. 
The object of this association is, in general, to advance | 
the scientific study of Hebrew and. the cognate tongues | 
in the seminaries and the ministry, and, in particular, to 
work for the consummation of this aim by the conduct 
of a Hebrew correspondence school and Hebrew summer 
schools,—of which latter, four have been held during the | 
past season. 


This movement is not altogether new, but | 
is rather an enlargement, to a national form, of similar 
enterprises conducted with so much skill and success for | 
the Jast four years by Professor William R. Harper, of | 
Morgan Park, Chicago. An equally fair indication of 
the growth of interest for Old Testament work is the | 


attitude shown by the Christian press and the Christian | 


scholarship of our land towards the Revised Old Testa- | 
ment. | 


But if the Old Testament has found favor, it has also 
met with disfavor in certain circles. Especially has this | 
fact become apparent through popular criticism of the 
International series of Sunday-school lessons. 
the prominent objections urged against the system as 
now in vogue, is, that it devotes too much time and atten- 
tion to the study of the Jewish Scriptures ; and although 
the reasons for such an objection seem never to have 
been formulated in a tangible shape, nor advocated by 
any prominent scholar, yet the fact of such an opposition 
to the Old Testament in parts of the rank of the ministry, 
Sunday-schools, teachers, and intelligent Christian laity, | 
cannot be denied. The view seems to obtain, in some 
quarters, that the Old Testament is not worthy of being 
placed on a level with the New in the work of Christian 
instruction in the Church, Sunday-school, and family, | 
but, like the Jewish dispensation of which it is the 
record, virtually belongs to the past; and that it should 
have at best but an illustrative use in connection with 
the New Testament, which latter should alone form the 
basis of Christian doctrine and life to those who are 
under the gospel, and not the law. 

These two attitudes toward the Old Testament found 
in the Christian circles of our land are evidently not two 
expressions of one and the same actual view concerning 
its characters and contents, 


They are antagonistic, and 
manifestly rest upon different views concerning the Old 
Testament as such, and its position and importance in 


| with it. 
were so firmly rooted in the old dispensation, he could | 
not go hand in hand with those who had succeeded in | 


| this relationship consists. 


| growt 


| value consists in furni 
| anc 


realized, the prophecies and types of the earlier cen- | 


Christ and Christi- 
anity do thus not only not put themselves in antagonism 
to the development that had been going on in the king- 


turies to become facts and truths. 


dom of God before their advent, but distinctly and | 


emphatically maintain their close connection with it, 
supplementing, complementing, and fulfilling what had 
preceded. The Saviour came “in the fulness of time,” 
when the period of preparation, inwardly and outwardly, 
had been completed. He came not as a historical 
anomaly, least of all in the unfolding of God’s revela- 
tions in word and deed. Both Christ and his work, as 
also the whole of the New Testament dispensation, both 
as regards the great historical facts in the Gospels as also 


if ‘ , ‘ 
the depths of instructions that come from the lips of the 


Saviour and the pens of his disciples, avowedly and repeat- 
edly claim to be built upon Moses and the Prophets, 
upon the revelation of the Old Testament. It is true 
that Christ opposes the Jewish theologians of his day ; 
but he does so because they, and not he, had departed 
from the revealed landmarks of faith. The Pharisaic 
system had internally broken with all the revelation and 
history of God’s people, and for that reason Christ broke 
Just because the Lord’s work and teachings 


basing Israel’s hope ona false and unhistorical foundation. 
Positively and negatively, then, the Lord’s attitude 


| points to a most intimate and complementary relation- 
ship between the two dispensations of which the two | 


Testaments are inspired records. There is, indeed, much 
that is new in Christianity, and in the records of Chris- 
tianity; but it is all based upon that which is old in the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The attitude of the Lord, and indeed of the whole 
New Testament, toward the Old Testament dispensation, 


| really shows how closely the two are related, and wherein | 
They are both the records of | 


the kingdom of God on earth,—the one indicating the 
form which this kingdom assumed when in its prepara- 
tory stage, within the limits of a nation and the limita- 
tions of a stringent legal code, both of which were 


intended, according to the Divine plan, to prepare 


| the way for the time when this kingdom could become 


the common property of all in a higher and spiritualized 
sense ; the other record showing how this ideal aim and 


goal of the earlier dispensation became a history and a | 
They both represent | 


fact through Christ and his work. 
the two great historical phases of the unfolding and 
h of the one kingdom of God on earth; and in 


One of | this thought they find their central idea and their con- 
; necting link. 


It is a total misconception of the Hebrew Scriptures to 
look upon them in the same light in which we regard 
the literary remains of other countries. The Old Testa- 
ment is not an accidental collection of literary produc- 
tions of a very interesting Oriental people, whose chief 
shing an index to the intellectual 
1 spiritual status of this nation. We have no Hebrew 
literature in the sense in which we speak of a Sanskrit, 


a Greek, or a Latin literature. The Scriptures claim to 


be of a nobler origin, with a higher aim and a grander | 


purpose. They claim to be, and are, the announcement 
of the plan of God for the salvation of mankind, and are 
the historical records of how this plan gradually, and 
through many centuries, was unfolded and grew, inter- 
nally and externally, until in Christ and the Christian 
Church it found its consummation and final shape. All the 


Scriptures start out from the premises that man, through | 
sin, fell from his high estate, and on account of his trans- | 


gressions was no longer acceptable in the sight of God. 
Sin caused a rupture between the Creator and the crea- 
ture; and this dire fact stands at the head of all revela- 
tion, and forms the outward occasion of all of God’s deeds 
for man, which all have for their one aim the re-estab- 


the revelation and historical economy of God. The | lishment of the original relation between him and his 


historical and doctrinal standing of 
ithe Old Testament 2 


| of sin. 
But, in the nature of things, redemption and salvation 
could not be forced upon man. As he had of his own 


free will torn himself away from God, so, too, he was of 
his own free will to accept the restoration offered. For 
This 
God effected through the establishment of a covenant or 


this, a long educational process ‘was necessary. 


special relation between himself and his creature. The 

. . lh, 
establishment this th 
through the family of Noah proved unsuccessful. 


of covenant with whole race 


Ac- 
cordingly, God determined to select one man and one 


e 


nation to be the recipients of this great historical mis- 
sion, That man was Abraham, and that people was Israel. 
In order to make effective the terms of this covenant, 
Jehovah takes Abraham from his native land, away from 
the idolatrous temptations of his family, and removes 
him to the Land of Promise. There he formally enters 
into the covenant with him, the terms of which are, that, 
if Abraham will have faith and implicit confidence in 
the Lord’s guidance, he shall become blessed, and the 
father of God’s chosen people. The covenant with Abra- 
ham is thus based upon faith (Gen. 15:6; Gal. 3:6; 
| Rom. 4: 3). 
| When the family grew into the nation, the covenant 
also assumed a national form. In order to effect in the 
nation what the word and personal intercourse with God 
had effected in the individual,—namely, the conviction 
that faith in Jehovah was the only means of righteous- 
| ness and acceptance before the Lord, and of a restoration 
of man,—he gives to Israel the Sinaitic law. The purpose 
of this law was in no wise to form a norm according to 
which Israel should walk and worship in order to prove 
acceptable before God, for the purpose of regaining what 
had been lost through sin; but rather its object was, by 
showing Israel what the just claims of the Lord of cove- 
nant were, how little they could comply with these 
demands, and how much they needed a dependence and 
| faith in the pardoning grace of their God. The aim of 
| the law was to be a schoolmaster unto Christ (Gal. 3: 
24). How little the law itself claims to be the basis of 
righteousness in the Old Testament economy, is apparent 
from the sacrificial system and its typical character, 
whose real import is so well portrayed by the author of 
| the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Side by side with the law and its negative purpose of 
awakening in man the need of divine pardon and of a 
Redeemer, we find prophecy proclaiming the advent, at 
the proper time, of Him who alone could save and deliver. 
From the protevangelism in Genesis 3 to the evangelistic 
prophecies of Isaiah 53, there is a golden chain of divine 
promises going through the whole Old Testament revela- 
tion concerning the coming of a Saviour. The law and 
the Messianic prophecies are the two leading features of 
| the Old Testament economy, mutually complementary, 
and both combining in effecting that education of Israel, 
and that unfolding and development in the kingdom of 
God, which was necessary in order to have man prepared 
for salvation, and salvation prepared for man. Their 
joint mission was a propedeutic one. The one ended 
with the question for a Deliverer, and in types and sym- 
bols endeavored to get a foretaste of the mercies he would 
bring ; the other declared that such a Saviour would, at 
the proper time, make his appearance, sent of Jehovah. 
The legal features of the old dispensation pointed to the 
need of a Saviour; the prophets proclaimed his advent; 
the psalmists and other Old Testament writers show how 
the pious grew in this faith, and how their religious life 
and beliefs were developed under such a covenant. 

The character of the Old Testament development is 
thus entirely of a preparatory kind, which preparation, 
however, finds its completion in the New. The Old ends 
with a question, the New furnishes the answer. And 
just as necessary as the question is to the answer, and the 
answer to the question, just so necessary is the Old Tes- 
tament to the New, and the New to the Old. In prin- 
ciple they are the same, both basing upon faith all 
righteousness and the restoration to the lost estate. Both 
point to a Redeemer, to Christ, as the only foundation 
of hope. They differ in this, that the Old represents the 
preparatory state of God’s kingdom, and the growth of 
his plan for man’s redemption in a particularistic form 
within the national limits of one people and country, 
| and under the outer hedge of a rigorous law; the New 

announces how the promises of the Old have become 
glorious facts through Christ’s coming into the 
removes the national barrier, and calls into the kingdom 
of God all the nations whom God had so far suered to 
go according to their own will, and spiritualizes the 
kingdom by a removal of the ceremonial features of the 
| law,—that is, those features which were intended under 
\the oid covenant to hedge into a national and local 
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theocracy the kingdom,—and makes the obedience of faith | 
the mark of acceptable life. Augustine is correct when | 
he says: “The New Testament lies concealed in the Old; 
the Old lies revealed in the New.” 


Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 


’ 
GENERAL WOLFE AND MAJOR ANDRE— 
A COINCIDENCE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 

The allusion of Minister Lowell to the remark of 
Wolfe, after repeating a stanza from “ Gray’s Elegy in a 
Jountry Churchyard,” in his address at the unveiling 
of a bust of the poet in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, just | 
before his departure for home, reminds me of a notable 
coincidence in the lives of Wolfe and Major André. 

In the summer of 1759, Wolfe was in command of a | 
British land and naval force on the St. Lawrence River, | 
prepared to attack Quebec. Between that city and 
Montmorenci, seven miles distant, within a strongly in- 
trenched camp, lay a force of Canadians and Indians for 
its defense, under the command of the Marquis de Mont- 
calm. Upon this line the British made unsuccessful 
attacks. Wolfe became very anxious; for conservative | 
and timid men at home, who doubted the wisdom of the 
undertaking, shook their heads, and one of them said to 
the king, “‘ Wolfe is surely mad.” 


“Mad! mad!” exclaimed the monarch in his broken | 
English, who had been greatly annoyed by the tardiness | 
and inefficiency of some of the commanders in America. | 
“Wolfe mad! I wish he’d bite some of the rest of the | 
generals!” | 

Early in September, Wolfe was prostrated by sickness. | 
Convalescing, he called a council of war at his bedside. | 
It was determined to land a large body of troops above | 
Quebec, and draw out Montcalm from his intrenchments. | 
The shore of a cove at the foot of a ravine that led up to 
the rear of Quebec on the Plains of Abraham, was selected 
for the landing-place. Up that ravine the troops were | 
to climb in the darkness of night, in great secrecy. 

A feint was made by the ships toward Montmorenci 
to divert the attention of the French from the grand | 
movement. At nine o’clock in the evening, Wolfe, yet | 
feeble in body, embarked with his main army secretly in | 
flat-boats, on the opposite side of the river, and floated | 
up the stream with a flood-tide. The ships were with- | 
drawn from the menace of the French lines, and it was 
believed in Quebec that the British were retreating. 

The evening was warm and starlit. Wolfe seemed in’! 
better spirits than usual. At the evening mess, in the 
light of a solitary lantern, the young hero—only thirty- 
three—sang that little campaign song so often chanted 
since in the tents of British soldiers, beginning : 

“ Why, soldiers, why, — 
Should we be melancholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, why, 
Whose business ’tis to die ?” ete. 


, Were gentle; his deportment was modest ; his person was 


| the toast: ‘Major John Aridré, our worthy adjutant- 
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occupied their rooms, and were treated with the greatest 
courtesy by the colonel. 

Late in September, Colonel Williams gave a dinner- | 
party to General Sir Henry Clinton and his staff. It | 


| was acharmingday. There were joyousness and hilarity | 


in abundance around the mess-table on that occasion. 
The spirits of Sir Henry were very buoyant, for he was | 
in expectation of a rare victory almost immediately. He | 
was then in the prime of mature manhood,—forty-six,—of 
noble presence and a perfect figure. 
plished and refined gentleman. 


He was an accom- 
His adjutant-general, | 
Major André, who was with him, a poet and artist, was 
not thirty years of age. The expression of his face was 


| persons, will see, with pleasure, an accurate picture of their 
| virtues, while those looking forward to the ministry will 


rejoice to see how their hands will be held up, and what 
aid they will have in every good word and work. 

To describe any class of persons justly, it is necessary 
to take them under those circumstances where their dis- 
tinctive characteristics show most plainly. Perhaps 
there is no time when the peculiarities of model par- 
ishioners are more easily observed than when they are 
among comparative strangers. The model parishioner 
realizes that even a summer vacation is a part of his life, 
and that he has some duties and responsibilities even 


most prepossessing. It had almost feminine sweetness, | then, and does not stand apart from his fellow-Christians, 


and bore tokens of rare intellectual power. His manners 


slight but compact; and his voice was fascinating in its 
pleasant utterances. 

When the band had ceased playing the favorite dinner 
air of “The Roast Beef of Old England,” many toasts 
were drunk,—‘‘ The King and the Royal Family,” “ The 
Queen,” “Sir Henry Clinton,” “The Royal Navy,” and 
others. At length Colonel Williams arose and said: 

“Sir Henry, our adjutant-general appears very dull 
this afternoon. We all know what a brave soldier, what | 
a genial companion, what a charming song-bird he is; 


j}and yet music is, perhaps, the least among his. many 


accomplishments. I call upon the adjutant-general for a 
song.” 


Colonel Williams then said: “Gentlemen, I offer 


general, the brave soldier and accomplished gentleman.’ * | 

When the applause that followed had ceased, Major | 
André arose and said: “ Yes, Colonel Williams, I do feel | 
rather serious this afternoon, and I can give no particular 
reason for it. I will sing, however, as you request me 
to.” Then he sang with great sweetness and much 
pathos the old familiar song beginning : 


as if he had no common hopes and interests with them. 
Sometimes the most cheering words and most valuable 
help a pastor receives during the whole year comes from 
one who is only a stranger within the gates. 

It is surprising to see how long a time it takes some 
Christians to be really settled in a new home. They 
send their children to school at once, to be sure, and are 
ready enough to receive calls; but when it comes to the 
work of the Lord, they feel that they are on a sort of fur- 
lough, and that nothing can be expected of them until 
they have wandered about from church to church, and 


| have been invited, and urged, and made much of, for 


months. The model parishioner takes a different course. 

He and his family have brought letters from the 
church they haye left, and are prompt in presenting 
them, not feeling it necessary to wait until the pastor 
has suggested the propriety of their doing so. Having 
united with the church, they feel it incumbent upon 
them to assist in bearing the-burden of church work. 
They are prompt in attendance at the prayer-meeting, 
and do not slip into a back seat, but come forward, as 
they used to do in their old home, where the faces were 
all familiar. When they go out, they take pains to speak 
to persons whose acquaintance they have made, not wait- 


““ Why, soldiers, why ing for others to come to them. When the invitation to 


Should we be melancholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, why, 
Whose business ’tis to die ?” ete. 
With a trembling and husky voice, the usually gay 
young soldier thanked the company for the honor they 
had done him, when Sir Henry said: 
“A word in addition, gentlemen of the Sixtieth. The 





| the woman’s missionary meeting or the sewing-circle is 


|read in church, with the announcement that all the 
ladies of the congregation are invited to attend, the wife 


| of the model parishioner does not feel it necessary to 
| wait for a special personal invitation, but goes to the 
| meeting, prepared to enjoy it, and she finds the ladies 


| there assembled glad of her presence and assistance, and 


| 


Major leaves the city on duty, to-night, which will most | especially encouraged by her cordial manner. 
° 


| likely terminate in making plain John André Sir John | 


André,—for success must crown his efforts.” 
Alas! Major André left the hilarious company with a 





The model parishioner and family are not long in find- 
ing their places in the Sunday-school. They are too 
| wise.to allow the habit which they have formed of regu- 


countenance saddened by an undefinable presentiment of | lar attendance, to be broken up by procrastination. 


impending disaster, and departed on that fatal mission 
involved in his complot with Benedict Arnold, which, 
ten days afterwards, was ended by his execution as a 
spy at Tappan. 

More than twenty years after Wolfe sang the signifi- 
cant ballad at midnight on the St. Lawrence while his 





Wolfe’s gaiety was assumed. It was evident that a 
presentiment of his impending fate clouded his thoughts ; 
and when, at past midnight, black clouds had gathered 
in the sky, and the boats were floating silently back on 


the ebbing tide, with muffled but unused oars, to the | 


landing-place, he repeated to the officers around him, in 
a low, musing voice, that touching stanza of Gray’s 
“ Elegy :” 
“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour ; 
The path of glory leads but to the grave !”’ 


“ Gentlemen,” said Wolfe, as he ended the recitation, 


“T would prefer being the author of that poem to the | 


glory of beating the French to-morrow.” It was this 
that Lowell referred to. 

On that morrow Wolfe and Montcalm both fell, mor- 
tally wounded, on the Plains of Abraham. 

The British troops occupied the city and island of New 
York from 1776 until 1788. They had crossed the East 
River from Long Island, and landed at Kip’s Bay, foot 


of (present) Thirty-fourth Street. Jacob Kip’s house, | 
standing near the river;—a mansion built of brick im- | 
ported from Holland by the first secretary of the munici- | 
pal government of the city of New Amsterdam (now New | 
York), of the same name,—was made the headquarters | 


of the British commander. It was occupied as such, dur 
ing the whole war, by various British officers of distine- 


tion. The owner and his family were staunch Whigs. 


two daughters was assigned a portion of the house. 

In early autumn, 1780, the Kip House was the head- 
quarters of Colonel Williams, the commander of the 
sixtieth or Royal American Regiment. The venerable 
ewner of the mansion was dead; but his daughters still 


spirits were clouded by a sad presentiment, André, who 
was then a little boy in London, listening in wonder, 
perhaps, to the exciting stories of the young hero’s 
| exploits in far-away America, now, at nearly the age of 
Wolfe then, seeking what Gray called 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,” 


like Wolfe sang that ballad (but in the light of a brilliant 
| September afternoon), with a sad presentiment pressing 
| on his heart, and soon found, as did Wolfe, that 
| 


“The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 
Forty-one years after André’s death at Tappan, his 
remains were taken from the soil over which he had 
been executed, conveyed to England, and buried in West- 
' minster Abbey among those of the loved and honored of 
the land. A hundred years after Wolfe and Montcalm 


itants of Canada, dwelling together in unity, caused a 
noble shaft to be erected at Quebec, and dedicated it to 
| the memory of the two heroes. 


The Ridge, Dover Plains, New York. 


THE MODEL PARISHIONER. 
BY SUSAN ANNA BROWN. 
We hear a great deal of “ model pastors,” “model 


preachers,” and “ model ministers’ wives,” to say nothing 
of deacons and Sunday-school teachers; but little atten- 


_ tion seems to be called to model parishioners. Of course, | 
He was too feeble to be removed, and to him and his 


this cannot be because such persons do not exist. Let 
| us rather hope it is because they are so common as to 
excite no remark. But in case there should be, on some 
remote hillside, a secluded spot, where the model par- 
ishioner is unknown or unnoticed, a few words of descrip- 
tion may not be altogether useless. The happy pastor, 





fell in battle at Quebec, the French and English inhab- | 


When the minister comes to call, they do not entertain 
him with long accounts of the excellent pastor they have 
| left, and the delightful church, and charming choir and 
| Sunday-school. If they can conscientiously say that 
| they like anything in their new home, they are careful to 
| mention it. They find out something with regard to the 
benevolent work of the church, and express their wil- 
lingness to do what they can to assist. When the minis- 
ter has gone, they do not say that he is “unsocial,” and 
“not a bit like dear Dr. So-and-So,” but whatever defects 
they may have seen, they do not magnify by discussion. 
On Sunday, if his sermons do not interest them, they 
try and bear in mind the advice of “Holy George Her- 
bert:” “Judge not the preacher; for he is thy judge. If 
thou mislike him, thou conceivest him not. God calleth 
preaching folly. Do not grudge to pick out treasures 
from an earthen pot. The worst speak something good: 
if all want sense, God takes a text, and preacheth pa- 
tience. He that gets patience, and the blessing which 
preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains.” They 
are especially careful not to criticise any peculiarity of 
| voice or manner before their children, lest they should 
| prejudice them against him; and they do try to see only 
| what is best, and to “esteem him very highly in love for 
| his work’s sake.” 
Do not imagine that the model parishioner and his 
family settle down into the customs and ways which they 
find, without bringing in any new ideas. When they 
| have become sufficiently acquainted, they are ready: to 

suggest some changes which they think would be im- 
| provements; but they are careful to do this with real 
| Christian tact, and without criticising the present methods. 

They know that prayer-meetings, and Sunday-schools, 
| and all kinds of church work, have a tendency to get 
into ruts, and that it is a real help to have a new hand 
| take hold now and then and help them out. If their 














suggestions are not taken, they do not consider it asa 
personal slight, but help along in the old way. 

And so the model parishioner and his family find a 
place waiting, and work ready to their hands; and when 
' they have really settled down into old residents, they are 
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not weary in well-doing. The first month in their new 
home, they struck the key-note of all their life there. 

Strange to say, these model parishoners are almost 
always blessed with a good pastor, pleasant neighbors, 
and a wide-awake church. 

In a certain Western town on the edge of the new 
North-west, through which the great army of new settlers 
was constantly passing, there lived a man who knew the 
world and human nature as only those can do who 
have been made wise by experience and observation. 
He was frequently consulted about the places towards 
which the new comers were traveling. 

“What kind of a place is Smithville, Major Green? 
Are there nice people there? Shall we find it a good 
place for a home?” ‘ What kind of a place was the last 
one you lived in?” the Major would reply. “Oh, charm- 
ing! the most social, pleasant people, so friendly and 
kind.” “Well, you’ll find them just so in Smithville.” 

The next stranger would make a similar inquiry. 
“What kind of a place is Smithville? Shall we find 
pleasant people there?” “How was it in the place you 
came from?” “Oh, miserable! the most stuck-up, aris- 
tocratic folks; we were homesick the whole time.” 
“Well, you'll find them just so in Smithville!” 


TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
BY LUCY RIDER MEYER. , 


The activity of woman in Christian work is one of the 
marked characteristics of the times in which welive. Our 
church mothers in their ladies’ prayer-meetings of fifty 
years ago, lifting their voices hardly above their breath 
as they besought the Lord to have mercy on the world 
lying in wickedness, little thought God was going to an- 
swer their prayer so largely by their own daughters. 

First we had a great “concern of mind,” as our quaint 
Quaker sisters express it, for our dark-skinned sisters 
over the sea, shut up in the living tombs where the gos- 
pel preached by man could never reach them; and get- 
ting hold of the great thought of organization, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary societies were formed in 
the churches. The brethren shook their heads in doubt- 
ful questioning at first, but in a few years they shook 
their heads the other way in heartiest approval. Then 


came the liberation of a nation of slaves in our midst, | 


the pouring in upon us of floods of unchristianized im- 
migration, and the alarming spread of the plague-spot in 
Utah; and woman has again come to the rescue in her 
Home Missionary societies, with hundreds of mission- 
aries. And the temperance work, wise and unwise, absorbs 
much of the time and thought of hundreds more. 

This brilliant outburst of womanly activity has been 
so interesting that we have forgotten to be critical ; and 
it has been so sudden that the ladies themselves have 


hardly been able to adjust themselves to its needs. | 
But one pressing necessity is just now forcing itself | 


upon our attention, and that is the need of better 
preparation on the part of our lady 
Compare their preparation with that of our men who 
devote their lives to direct religious work, and the con- 
trast is most striking. We like to give our young men 
years of careful discipline in classical education, and 
years of technical training beside. Our young ladies, 
most of them, have a good education, though not, by any 


means, the thorough culture of their brothers; but when | 


it comes to a special training for their work, they have 
not any. Most of them have never so much as led a 
children’s meeting, or helped in an industrial school, or 
read the Bible at the bedside of the sick, or cleared 
away the doubts of a single inquiring soul. Nor are they 
thoroughly trained in the Bible. How can they be? 
Women are not born into a knowledge of the Bible, any 
more than men. Nor are they “born again” into it, 
much as the illumination of the Spirit may aid their 
study. The power of concentrated study comes only of 
We think of Mr. Moody as a mdn 
sible by intuition. But it is not “ by 
intuition,” as his old Bagster, worn literally into shreds, 
and held together by strips of parehment pasted beneath, 
bears witness. Mr. Moody knows his Bible by honest, 


years of discipline. 
who knows the 


earnest study ° 

But vigorous efforts are being made along more than 
one line to supply this lack of preparation on the part of 
our missionary ladies and Christian workers at home 
and abroad. Mr. Moody is a man of keen eyes to see, 
and quick energy to meet, an emergency of this kind. 
He has established in his Seminary for Young Ladies at 
Northfield a Bible Normal Department in connection 
with the ordinary literary course, in which not only the 
best methods of studying and teaching the Bible are to 
be taught, but also practical methods of religious work. 

There is also a missionary training-school in Chicago 


missionaries. | 


ro 
DS] 





‘under the care of the Baptist Church. 
| now in its fifth year of work; and so important has that 
work been considered by the society, that, during these 
years, all the missionaries of the society who were in the 
field at its establishment have been recalled, and givena 


short course of training. Gray-haired women many of 


these had become, wjth no little experience in actual 
work; yet they were enthusiastic as to the help they 
found in the school. 

So far as the author knows, this school and Mr. 
Moody’s offer the only opportunities open to women in 
this country for connected systematic preparation for 
special Christian work ; excepting, indeed, those noble 
undenominational enterprises, the Bethany Institute in 


New York, and Miss Dryer’s Bible Work in Chicago, of 


which we can hardly speak too highly. But these look 
almost exclusively to city mission work, and may rather 
be classed with missionary enterprises than schools ; so 
that the general statement remains true, our lady mis- 
sionaries go to their work almost entirely unprepared. 

| What can we do to remedy the matter? Agitate! 
Talk! Write! The case needonly be stated to command, 
not only attention, but the heartiest sympathy. It is a 
marvel that it has so long gone unremedied. In our 
| polytechnic institutes and manual training-schools, we 
| give practical and special instruction to those who are 
| to become our carpenters, our blacksmiths, our cloth- 


| weavers and bread-makers. And shall we send out 


This school is | 


those who throw the shuttle in the weaving of character, | 


those who break the bread of eternal life, those who | 


build structures for immortality, to learn how to work, 
if they learn at all, in that most expensive and painful 
of all institutions, the school of experience? 
novice,” said Paul; and “ Not a novice,” 
| the voice of reason and of history. 


answers back 


training Christian women can be provided for undenomi- 


Unless this work of 


kiss on the dear lips; “ you are a darling; you know just 
the praise I covet. But I have an errand, and must 
hasten out.” 

Emma was much interested in home missions, and 
she had been among her friends soliciting books and 
papers to send to a little school in Dakota,—a school in 
great need of a library. 

She wa: going to call on one or two ladies who had 
promisei to give her books, when it occurred to her to 
make her morning round wider, and visit Mrs. Bowers, 
whose little Susy was so sweet. 

“Though I have no money, I may be able to cheer her 
up a little, and perhaps make her room comfortable. I 
can shake a pillow, and arrange an apartment, and stir 
up gruel, at least,” she thought rather contemptuously, 
—for our Emma did not value her gifts as others did. 

Just as she left her chamber, her eye fell on a little 
magazine for children, bright with pictures, stories, and 
verses, 

“T’ll take that with me for Susy,” she resolved, “It 
will amuse her, and her brother may read the stories 
aloud, and thus be kept out of the street.” 

Idly turning its leaves, Emma came upon a page which 
had as an illustration a street scene in China, It repre- 
sented a woman with a little basket containing needles, 
thread, and other sewing tools. The cut was explained 
by a letter from a missionary lady, who said that, in 
Chinese cities, the mending woman, plying her trade in 
ihe street, was a familiar object. She would repair a 
rent while the person waited, or, taking her stand by some 


| shop door, would patiently stitch for hours, doing what- 


“Not a 


nationally,—and there seem to be grave, practical difficul- | 
ties in this plan,—every denomination of the church of | 


| Christ that sends out women into any field of Christian 
work, should also establish special schools where they can 


receive thorough, wide, practical preparation for that | 


work. Such schools would thoroughly test the candi- 
dates for missionary work, both as to strength and 
| spiritual fitness. They would also train them to be 
“workmen approved unto God, that need not to be 


| ashamed ;” and third, and last, the incidental benefit of 


their practical work among the poor and degraded of our 
cities would be very great. 
Wanted: Training-schools for Christian women ! 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SS 


| EMMA’S HAPPY THOUGHT. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


| Emma, scanning it critically. 
| but it will require an expert to do it.” 


| trust such lace as this?” sighed Mrs. Archer. 


“If there were any way in which I could earn some | 


money!” said Emma, looking very wistfully at her 
cousin Kate, who was giving the last touches to a beauti- 
ful placque. 
taste; for Kate’s dainty and delicate work was known fay- 
orably all over the village, and had even been sold at the 
Decorative Art Rooms in New York. As soon as Kate 
should send it home, she would receive ten dollars. 

Ten dollars, in shining gold, or perhaps in crisp rus- 
tling notes. If it came from Mrs. Emory, it would be 
fresh, clean money, fit for a lady’s purse. And Kate, 


The placque had been ordered by a lady of | mending woman, and of the money she longed for that 


, having her own little income, did not need to ask papa 
| 


| for funds whenever she wished to help some poor per- 
son, or subscribe to some charity, or, as to-day, send fire 
| . . 
sented in the prayer-meeting the night before. 
| Emma wanted to help that woman. 


and food to the sick woman whose case had been pre- | 


ever she attempted with care and pains. 

Iam not about to tell you of Emma’s call on Mrs. 
Bowers, though it brightened and sweetened the day for 
the poor sufferer. Some girls are like sunbeams. Wher- 
ever they go, they carry light and cheer. Whatever they 
touch, they beautify. They scatter blessings without 
appearing to try very hard, just because they are sun- 
beams. They have heard the dear Master saying, “ Let 
your light shine,” and they are obeying his voice. 

After Emma left Mrs. Bowers’s attic, she went to a very 
different home. It stood on a stately street, and was an 
ample mansion, with flowers and ferneries in the win- 
dows, and charming pictures on the walls. 

Emma was sent for to come to Mrs, Archer’s own 
room, and there she found her quite annoyed at an 
accident that had befallen a lace flounce. 

“T fear it is ruined,” she said; “and I am so very sorry, 
for it was one of my wedding presents.” 

“T think it can be mended, dear Mrs. Archer,” said 
“Yes, I see that it can; 


“Where can I find any one to whom I shall dare to 
“T do not 
want to send it out of the house. I would willingly pay 
to have it put in order again, for you know I am not 
skillful with the needle myself.” 

A struggle went on in Emma’s mind. 
offer—should she not? 


Should she 
She thought of the Chinese 


she might aid the Lord’s work with something of hér 
very own. She threw her false pride to the winds, and 
spoke bravely : 

“Mrs. Archer, I want to earn some money, and, if you 
will allow me, I will restore your flounce to its first 
I will mend it so perfectly that nobody shall ever 
discover that it has been torn.” 

‘You precious child!” said Mrs. Archer. 
only too glad to engage you. 


state, 


“Tl be 
I wish I dared ask you to 
It would be such a relief !” 

Emma’s happy thought proved a good beginning. 


do all my fime mending. 


| Her father, struggling to support a growing family, and 


One of her little | 


girls,—a blue-eyed, sweet-faced, wee thing,—was in the | 
Infant Class, where Emma saw her every Sunday. But | 


what could Emma do? . 

“T haven’tasingle talent,” she said, dolefully. “I can- 
not play, I cannot paint, I don’t know how to em- 
broider. The only accomplishments I have are the 
plain every-day ones. They don’t count in the way 
yours and Mattie’s do, Kate. Why, Mattie receives 
checks every month for her stories, but I couldn’t write 
a story if I sat with my pen in my hand a year!” 

“T am sure, Emma,” said Mrs. Maclean, who had 
been sitting silent during the progress of her daughter’s 
remarks,—‘“I am sure you have one of the best accom- 
plishments in the world: you know how to make home 
happy; and you are so useful in catching up all the 
dropped stitches and loose threads that we could not co 
without you. Your biscuits, your bread—all your cook- 
ing is just perfect; and then you sew so beautifully—” 


educate his boys and girls well, was obliged to practice 
the strictest economy. It proved a real assistance to 


him, when his eldest daughter found that she could 


| exercise her womanly art of mending, one of the most 


delicate and lady-like arts in the world, to such good 
purpose that she was able to buy her own clothing, as 
well as to give liberally to the causes she loved. 

Where 


there is a strong desire, and real fitness, defeat seldom 


Where there is a will, there is also a way. 
comes. The talent which makes no special show, but 
which keeps the home wheels moving without friction, ~ 
saves John from fretting over a ripped glove or a miss- 
ing shirt-button, prevents Louise from tripping on a 
loose tuck, and lightens a mother’s burdens, is a beauti- 
ful talent for any girl to have. 

And then, girls, in our giving to the Lord. Shall we 
give of what costs us nothing, or shall it be sweet to us 
to make an offering to the Lord of that into which our 
own thought and service have gone? What is there that 


“You partial little mother!” said Emma, bestowinz a ' you and I may do for Jesus? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.] 


1. July 5.—Revolt of the Ten Tribes. ........-.ccececcseeeerererenes 1 Kings 12: 6-17 















2. July 12.—Idolatry Established........ el Kings 12: 25-33 
8. July 19.—Omri and Ahab............. secscsersemeee coveeel Kings 16; 23-04 
4, Jaly 26.—Elijah the Tishbite,.........cceccceee boobed 1 Kings 17; 1-16 
6. August 2.—-Flijah Meeting Ahab.... eeaeeel Kings 18: 1-18 
6. August 9.—The Prophets Of Baal.............ccceccee serene Kings 18: 19-29 
7. August 16.—The Prophet of the Lord... Kings 18: 30-46 
8 August 2%3—Elijah at Horeb.....0....cs0cccseseesceseeeesseeeeeegh Kings 19: 1-18 
0. August 30.—The Story Of Naboth......cccccersssesserereeenes 1 Kings 21; 4-19 
10. September 6.— Elijah Translated. .......ccc-ccccece seeseessceeeeneree 2 Kings 2: 1-15 
11, September 13.—The Shunammite’s Son .«2 Kings 4: 18-37 


12. September 20.—Naaman the SYTIAD,...0..cenccereerereeescennees 2 Kings 5: 1-16 
13. September 27,.—Review. 


LESSON XIII, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1885. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. 


1 Kings 12: 6-17. 
1 Kings 12: 25-33. 
1 Kings 16: 23-34. 
1 Kings 17 : 1-16, 
1 Kings 18: 1-18, 
1 Kings 18: 19-29. 
1 Kings 18: 30-46. 
1 Kings 19; 1-18. 
1 Kings 21 : 4-19. 
2 Kings 2: 1-15. 
2 Kings 4: 18-37. 
2 Kings 5: 1-16. 





( Lesson I. 
} Lesson IT. 
Lesson IIT. 


Monday, September 21 : 


TT. 4 ommhey 99° 
Tuesday, September 22: Tessa IV, 


( Lesson V. 

| Lesson VI. 
Lesson VII. 
Lesson VIII. 
Friday, September 25: | poe > 
Lesson XI. 
Lesson XII. 
Sunday, September 27: Romans 8 : 31-39, 


Wednesday, Sept,23: 


Thursday, September 24: 


Saturday, September 26: { 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 
I. REVOLT OF THE TEN TRIBES. 
He that walketh with wise men shall be wise: but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.—Prov, 13 : 20. 
If. IDOLATRY ESTABLISHED, 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me.—Frod, 20: 3. 
III, OMRI AND AHAB. 


The way of the wicked is an abominatiun unto the Lord.— 
Prov, 15: 9. 
lV. ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. 


So he went and did according unto the word of the Lord.— 
1 Kings 17: 5, 
V. ELIJVAIL MEETING AHAB, 
Ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thou 
hast followed Baalim,—1 Kings 18: 18. 
VI, THE PROPHETS OF BAAL 
If the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
him,—1 Kings 18; 21. 
VIL THE PROPHET OF THE LORD. 
The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the God.—1 Kings 
18; 39. 
VIIL ELIJAH AT HOREB, 
And after the fire a still small voice.—1 Kings 19: 12. 
IX. THE STORY OF NABOTH. 
Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord. 
—1 Kings 21: 20, 
X. ELIJAH TRANSLATED. 
And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God took 
him,.— Gen. 5: 24, 
XI. THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON, 
I am the resurrection, and the life.—JoAn 11: 25. 
XII. NAAMAN THE SYRIAN, 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.— Pea. 51: 7, 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing. 


1, Topic: Ruined by Bad Advice. 
1, Good Advice Rejected, 
OUTLINE! 12 Bad Advice Followed, 
3. Ruin, 
2, Topic: Ruined by a Bad Device. 
(1. Thinking Evil. 
OUTLINE: { 2, Preparing Evil, 
3. Pursuing Evil. 
8, Topic: Ruined by Great Vives. 
(1. Worse. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Worst, 
(3 Cursed, 
4. Topic: God’s Messages Delivered. 
1. To the King. 
OUTLINE: < 2. To the Ravens. 
(3: To the Widow. 
5, Topic: God’s Enemy Troubled. 
(1. The Dreadful Drought, 
OUTLINE: } 2. The Dreaded Prophet. 
3. The Dread Accusation, 
6, Topic: God’s Enemies Failing. 
1. The Guthered Nation. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. The Approved Test. 
3 The Sigual Failure, 
God's Prophet Vindicated. 
1, By the Fire. 
OUTLINE: < 2. By the Sword, 
(3: By the Raia. 


7. Topic: 














8, Topic: A Godly Doubter Reassured. 
1. By Food from God. 
2. By a Voice from God. 
3. By a Message from God. 
9. Topic: Godless Covetousness Destroying. 
“1. The King’s Happiness. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The King’s Subject. 
(3, The King Himself. 
10. Topic : Godly Servants Honored. 
(1. By Holy Companionships. 
OUTLINE: { 2. By Heavenly Ministrations, 
3. By Earthly Usefulness, 
11, Topic: The Godly Delivered out of Affliction. 
1. Affliction, 
2. Appeal. 
3. Deliverance. 
12, Topic: God’s Prophet Endorsed. 
1, Cure Sought. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Cure Delayed. 
3. Cure Gained. 


OUTLINE: 


OUTLINE: 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And the king answered the 
people roughly, and forsook the counsel of the old men which 
they had given him; and spake to them after the counsel of the 
young men, saying, My father made your yoke heavy, but I 
will add to your yoke: my father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions. So the king hearkened 
not unto the people (1 Kings 12: 13-15), 

Scholars: He that walketh with wise men shall be wise: but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed (Proy. 13 : 20). 

Teachers; Likewise, ye younger, be subject unto the elder 
(1 Pet. 5: 5). 

All; Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the wicked (Psa. 1 : 1). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : Whereupon the king took 
counsel, and made two calves of gold; and he said unto them, 
It is too much for you to go upto Jerusalem; behold thy gods, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt 
(1 Kings 12: 28). 

Scholars: Thou shalt have no other gods before me (Exod. 
20: 3). 

Teachers: If ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, 
then he will turn and do you evil, and consume you, after that 
he hath done you good (Josh. 24 : 20). 

All: Nay; but we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 21). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : And Ahab the son of Omri did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord above all that 
were before him, And it came to pass, as if it had been a light 
thing for him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, that he took to wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal 
king of the Zidonians, and went,and served Baal, and wor- 
shipped him (1 Kings 16: 30, 31). 

Scholars: The way of the wicked is an abomination unto the 
Lord (Prov. 15: 9). ; 

Teachers: Enter not into the path of the wicked, and walk 
not in the way of evil men (Prov. 4: 14). 

All: Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk in thy truth 
(Psa. 86: 11). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : And the word of the Lord came 
unto him, saying, Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, and 
hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. And 
it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook; and I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee there (1 Kings 17 : 2-4). 

Scholars : So he went and did according unto the word of the 
Lord (1 Kings 17 : 5). 

Teachers: Commit thy way unto the Lord; Trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass (Psa. 37 : 5). 

All; Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him (Job 13: 15). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent : And Ahab went to meet Elijah. 
And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said 
unto him, Is it thou, thou troubler of Israel? And he answered, 
I have not troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy father’s house, 
in that (1 Kings 18 ; 16-18) :-— 

Scholars: Ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, 
and thou hast followed Baalim (1 Kings 18: 18). 

Teachers: One sinner destroyeth much good (Eccl. 9 ; 18). 

All; God forbid that we should forsake the Lord, to serve 
other gods (Josh, 24: 16), 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: So Ahab sent unto all the 
children of Israel, and gathered the prophets together unto 
mount Carmel, And Elijah came near unto all the people, 
and said, How long halt ye between two opinions? (1 Kings 
18; 20, 21.) 

Scholars: If the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, then 
follow him (1 Kings 18 ;: 21). 

Teachers : No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else ‘he will hold to one, 
and despise the other. 
(Matt. 6 : 24), 

All: The Lord’ our God will we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 ; 24), 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : Then the fire of the Lord fell, 
and consumed the burut offering, and the woowl, and the stones, 
and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. 
And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and 
they said (1 Kings 18 : 38, 39) :— 

Scholars: The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the God 
(1 Kings 18 : 39). 

Teachers: Lam the Lord thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt 
have none other gods before me (Exod. 20 : 2, 3). 

All: Neither will we say any more to the work of oux hands, 


Ye are our gods: for in thee the fatherless findeth mercy 
(Hosea 14: 3). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And, behold, the Lord passed 
by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in 
the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire ; but 
the Lord was not in the fire (1 Kings 19: 11, 12). 

Scholars: And after the fire a still small voice (1 Kings 
19: 12). 
quatieed Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, J will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me (Rev. 3: 20). 

All: Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3: 9). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent : Jezebél said to Ahab, Arise, 
take possession of the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, which 
he refused to give thee for money: for Naboth is not alive, but 
dead, And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that Naboth was 
dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite, to take possession of it (1 Kings 21: 15, 16). 

Scholars : Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of 
the Lord (1 Kings 21: 20). 

Teachers : Woe to him that increaseth that which is not his! 
how long? and that ladeth himself with pledges (Hab. 2: 6). 

All: The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil (1 Tim. 
6:10). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, as they 
still went on, and talked, that, behold, there appeared a char- 
iot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted them both asunder; 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2: 11). 

Scholars: And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; 
for God took him (Gen. 5: 24). 

Teachers : Enoch was translated that he should not see death; 
and he was not found, because God translated him: for before 
his translation he hath had witness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God (Heb. 11: 5). 

All: Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls (Jer. 6: 16). 


Lesson 11.—Supcerintendent : Then he returned, and walked 
in the house once to and fro; and went up, and stretched him- 
self upon him: and the child sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes. And he called Gehazi, and said, Call 
this Shunammite. So he called her. And when she was come 
in unto him, he said, Take up thy son (2 Kings 4: 35, 36). 

Scholars: I am the resurrection, and the life (John 11: 25). 

Teachers: But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, 
the firstfruits of them that are asleep (1 Cor. 15: 20). 

All: O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting? (1 Cor. 15: 55.) 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: My father, if the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? 
how much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and be 
clean? Then went he down, and dipped himself seven times 
in Jordan, according to the saying of the man of God: and his 
flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was 
clean (2 Kings 5: 13, 14). 

Scholars: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa. 
51:7). 

Teachers: The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin (1 John 1:7). 

All: Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins 
by his blood . . . to him be the glory and the dominion for ever 
andever. Amen (Rev. 1: 5, 6). 





RECAPITULATION. 


With this quarter’s lessons, the Old Testament story was 
resumed. From a quarter’s study of “The Missionary and 
his Missions,” followed by another on “The Joys of Salva- 
tion,” we took up this which now ends, and which strikingly 
shows the “Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing.” The 
history, which covers about eighty years, begins B. C. 975, 
on the death of Solomon, when Rehoboam, his son by a 
heathen wife, ascended the throne, and grasped the reins of 
government. Rehoboam’s assumption of the kingship, and 
all his steps as king, as well as the counter-workings of 
his rival and adversary, Jeroboam, are illustrative of that 
godlessness which leads to failure, according to the general 
“lesson-topic of the quarter. This failing is easily traced in 
the division and the rapid and deep degeneracy of the antago- 
nistic kingdoms, Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Bethel, Dan, Na- 
dab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, Omri, Ahab, Jezebel, Jezreel, are 
names inseparably associated with sin, sorrow, and suffering, 
and their histories strisingly show the failures of godless 
men and godless schem-: But these dark narratives are not 
without their brighte: points. Elijah glows through this 
gloom ; so does Elisha; and these godly men prevail every 





time. Their grand successes seem all the grander because vt 
the blackness of their historic background. In their own 
holy. lives; in their marvellous power with God; in their 
startling power over men; in what they said and in what 
they did; in all places and at all times—they show that it is 
well with them who fear God and do his will. 

Nor are the lessons of this quarter far removed froin those 
of the two preceding quarters, though drawn from times and 
scenes so different. Was Paul a missionary, and had he 
divinely appointed missions on which to go, and in which to 
glorify God? So had Elijah, so had Elisha; and he who 











loves to link Scripture with Scripture, and compare text with 
text, may well compare these three great missionaries and 
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their missions, and discover how in all essential respects the 
three were one. Are there “joys of salvation” disclosed in | 
the New Testament? The more, by contrast, does their | 
splendor shine against the dark records of such devotees of | 
heathenism as Omri and Ahab; and just as Paul deank | 
deeply of these spiritual delights and thus prepared himself | 
for toil, so did Elijah and Elisha, who like him, were hon- | 
ored and happy servants of Jehovah. In this quarter's | 
study, therefore, the topics of the two preceding quarters 
find forceful illustration. Those lessons and these intertwine 
themselves closely, for all apply to the one service of the one | 
God. For this quarter’s lessons, however, the special and 
central idea is that of the quarterly topic: 





GODLESS FAILING AND GODLY “PREVAILING. 


This topic finds illustration in both its members in various | 
ways. 


We see | 


I. GODLESS KINGS FAILING. 


1. Ruined by Bad Advice—Rehoboam came to a great | 
inheritance. He possessed place and power. Had he lis- | 
tened to wise counsel, all might have been well; but we see 
(1) Good Advice Rejected, though he had sought it as if | 
open to instruction. Following this rejection, comes not a | 
negative position, but (2) Bad Advice Followed, which com- | 
pletes the folly, and brings (3) Ruin, 


Separation, enmity, 
antagonism, destruction, are the fruits gathered by the godless | 
actors of Lesson 1. 

2. Ruined by a Bad Device.—Had the evil stopped with the 
division of the kingdom, it would have been bad enough; | 
but when divided, each fragment sought its own interests | 
chiefly ; selfishness rapidly developed sin in many forms. 
(1) Thinking Evil, in this carnal spirit, quickly led to (2) 
Preparing Evil, in the form of two idols, around which wor- 
shipers were invited to gather, and for access to which every 
convenience was provided. It is not in human nature to 
resist such alluring opportunities, though evil; hence (3) 
Pursuing Evil next appears, and a nation abandons God, to 
worship the work of its own hands. 

3. Ruined by Great Vices.—“ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” So the Lawgiver has decreed ; and 
he who follows bad advice and bad devices will, by these 
means, reach his ruin. Here is Omri, the sovereign of u 
failing, godless kingdom, who does (1) Worse, “above all 
that were before him.” He was the champion sinner of his 
day. That his son should surpass him in evil would not be 
strange; and, sure enough, Ahab is the (2) Worst, of all, 
totally eclipsing his vile father’s villainous record. Embol- 
dened by such wicked examples in high places, Hiel, the 
Bethelite defies God, and is (3) Cursed, most bitterly. This 
is the muttering of the divine wrath; the distant rumble of 
thunder heralding the storm. These mutterings quickly 
take shape in words, and we have : 

4, God’s Messages Delivered.— Messages of warning (1) To 
the King, telling him of the protracted drought, with all its 
terrific consequences, to be ended only according to the word 
of the prophet who rebuked him. Messages (2) To the 
Ravens also, that they, contrary to their natural instincts, 
should carry food regularly to God’s prophet. Messages 
also (3) To the Widow of Zarephath, that in her poverty she 
should trust in God, and care for his prophet. Thus God’s 
messages worked two ways. To rebels, they were full of 
keenness; to saints, full of comfort. His messages indicated 
clearly that the godless should fail, and the godly should 
prevail. Next appear: 


Il. GODLESS SERVANTS FAILING. 


5. God’s Enemy Troubled.—(1) The Dreadful Drought so 
prevailed that the king himself and his most honored min- 
ister went personally through the land to discover means to 
keep their beasts alive. This was trouble indee’', fur if roy- 
alty was so straitened, what must poverty have suffered? 
(2) The Dreaded Prophet, whose word had brought the 
drought, suddenly returns. What new calamity will he 
bring? His appearance troubled all who knew of it. Then 
came (3) The Dread Accusation, locating the cause of all the 
ill on Ahab and his ancestors. God's enemy had reason to 
be troubled. 

6. God’s Enemies Failing.—(1) The Gathered Nation was 
there to hear the truth, and to witness the test between Baal 
and Jehovah. (2) The Approved Test was made. Four 
hundred and fifty trained priests of Baal conducted the 
stately ceremonies on the one part. Hours passed as they 
continued ; they waxed vehement in their appeals, but at last 
there came beyond all cavil (3) The Signal Failure. God’s 


| vation. And they are honored (3) By Earthly Usefulness. 


‘prophet’s despised order was obeyed. So God endorsed Eli- 





enemies totally, conspicuously failed. The view now changes. 
lhe other side appears; namely, 


Ill. GODLY PROPHETS PREVAILING. 


7. God’s Prophet Vindicated.—This vindication was in the 
presence of the king, Baal’s prophets, and the people. The 
one prophet of God, after a disect, explicit appeal to Jeho- 
vah, was vindicated as a servant of the true God (1) By the 
Fire, which fell from heaven, consuming the offering, the | 
water, the stones, the very dust itself; (2) By the Sword, | 
which, wielded by the long-deluded, but now fully con-' 
vinced, people, slew the false prophets who had misled the 
vation into base idolatry. He was vindicated (3) By the 


| prophets of Baal and of the groves in great numbers, and set 


Rain, also, which, in answer t> his prayer, burst upon the 
land and restored its beauty and fertility. | 
8. A Godly Doubter Reassured.—Strange that godly men 
ever doubt, and especially men of such godliness as Elijah 
possessed. But, if they doubt, God deals with them in 
fatherly love, reassuring them (1) By Food from God, material 
food, if that be the need ; or spiritual food, if that be desir- 
able; (2) By a Voice from God, whether the still small 
voice, or a voice like peals of thunder; (3) By a Message 
from God, whereby the voice conveys instruction, warning, 

encouragement, or whatever else the doubter most needs. 

9. Godless Covetousness Destroyiny.— Here is a contrast. 
Elijah was wholly destitute at times, but he was content, and 
God preserved him. Ahab rolled in wealth, but he was not 
content. His godless covetousness destroyed (1) The King’s 
Happiness, for he went to bed sick because a man refused to 
sell him a patch of land; (2) The King’s Subject, for Naboth 
was foully murdered by his king’s permission; and covetous- 
ness, in the end, destroyed (3) The King Himself, for Elijah 
prevailed over him in God’s name once moro, and an- 
nounced a fearful doom upon this man whose covetousness 
smothered his conscience, and who, for a few acres, murdered 
an innocent man. 

10. Godly Servants Honored.—All honor is not for Elijah. 
Elisha, too, may share it, as he shares Elijah’s godly char- 
acter. Such servants are honored (1) By Holy Companion- 
ships. How sweetly two can walk together when wholly 
agreed in love to Christ and devotion to his work. (2) By 
Heavenly Ministrations. Not every servant of God rides 
heavenward with horses and chariots of fire, but angels are 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister for the heirs of sal- 


Like Jesus, they go about doing good. 

11. The Godly Delivered out of Affliction—‘ Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord delivereth him out 
of them all.” (1) Affliction comes in various forms, but the 
(2) Appeal of the afflicted follows. This God hears, and 
sends (3) Deliverance. In every age the godly have found 
this true, and have been enabled to say: “It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted.” 

12. God’s Prophet Endorsed.—Such always will have God’s 
endorsement. It was so of old between Naaman and Elisha. 
In that case there was (1) Cure Sought, and that, too, for an 
incurable disease; (2) Cure Delayed, not because God’s 
prophet could not prevail, but because of human ignorance 
and pride. There was, however, (3) Cure Gained, when the 


sha; and for each faithful one the final endorsement will 
come in the words, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
... enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 


REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.—No review will be successful without a thor- 
ough preparation on the part of the leader. Names, places, 
events, must be well in hand, and the teacher must clearly 
know what he proposes to omit, as well as what he proposes 
to review. Much that was dwelt upon in the lessons must 
be passed by inthe review. Only the great features of the 
lessons can now be considered. In review, a new grouping of 
the facts gives freshness to the exercise, and enchains the 
attention. One general application, also, is better than a large 
number of small and detached points. Carrying out these 
ideas, let the teacher take as the framework of the review in 
which to cluster the facts, and from which to make the gen- 
eral application, the following : 


THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY. 


Now go to work and draw out by questions who were in 
the majority in that long conflict between idolatry and true 
godliness. Begin chronologically with 

Rehoboam.—A king, headstrong, cruel, and foolish, backed 
by his comrades. Here call for the main facts of the revolt 
of the ten tribes, 

Jeroboum.—Also a king, unscrupulous, worldly wise. Call 
for the facts of the starting towards idolatry in the setting up 
of the golden cherubs, the making of priests of the people, 
and the change of the national feast day. 

Omri and Ahab.—Both of them sovereigns, and both bad, 
but Ahab worse than Omri; for he rears an altar for Baal, 
out and out, and so fully establishes idolatry in the land. 

Jezebel.—A queen, and as bad as all the kings put together. 
Call attention to her care for idol-worship, in that she fostered 





her heart on the extermination of the prophets of Jehovah. 


| Show how she was worse than Ahab in her treatment of 


Elijah (Lesson 8), and in the matter of Naboth (Lesson 9). 
It is hard to see how she could have been worse than she was. | 
Jehoram.— Also a king, and bad (Lesson 12), not knowing | 


_ the power of Jehovah, or the resources of the great prophet 


Elisha. 

False Prophets.—Four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, 
and four hundred of the groves, All wicked, and bent on 
the extermination of the true worship. 

Lue Peope ut Large.—Nearly all of them idvlaters, as is 


| evident from God’s words to Elijah (Lesson 8, y. 18). 


| therefore they are different from ordinary occurrences, 


All 


these together formed an enormous majority on the side of 
evil. The leaders were competent, fearless,tireless, and the 
followers only too ready to be led astray. As a rule, the 
sovereigns led the way into iniquity, and persuaded and 
pushed the rank and file into the wrong way. 

Before taking up.the question of the minority, look at the 
warnings God sent. to the majority to turn them from their 
evil.way. (1.) The famine, long and severe. (2.) Thecon- 
test. on Mount Carmel, sharp, short, and decisive. (3.) Mira- 
cles, as of the rain, the fire on Carmel, the resurrections by 
Elijah and Elisha, the healing of Naaman, the ascent of 
Elijah, the constant preaching of the prophets. Surely, “all 
day” God stretched out his hands unto his “ disobedient and 
gainsaying people,” but all in vain. If warnings alone could 
ever have saved a people, the ten tribes would have been 
saved. God tried to turn the majority to himself, but they 
would not be turned. 

Now go on to review the small army that formed the 
minority. 

Elijah.— Ask for some of his characteristics. Stern, un- 
compromising, brave, only once in any way daunted. Power- 
ful in prayer, and at last greatly honored by God. Call 
attention to the fact that he reappears in the New Testament 
with Moses. Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Paul,—these are the 
most influential men the weld has ever seen. 
Cesar, Napoleon, are pigmies alongside of them. 

Obadiah.— A good man in difficult circumstances. Faith- 
ful and indispensable to Ahab, probably because of his 
honesty. 

Two women: one a widow; the other, a married woman. 
Both loyal to Jehovah, even in troublous times, Call out 
the facts in each case, which showed their faith. Mention 
that their lives prove that fidelity to God is possible under 
any circumstances. 

Elisha.—A great hero, Show how he became Elijah’'s 
successor. Review the facts of Lesson 12. 

Naaman, the heathen convert. Did very well under the 
circumstances, and worthy of more praise than Ahab or 
Jehoram. 


Alexander, 


The little maid.— A sweet character; a violet in a hideous 
swamp. If Ahab had married some such maiden, he would 
have been a better man. 

Scven thousand who refused to bow the knee to Baal. Hid- 
den in caves and dens, or cowering away in quiet nooks and 
corners of the kingdom, they held fast to the God of their 
fathers. 

Naboth.—Presumably good, and yet suffering martyrdom 
at the hands of wicked Jezebel. All together a small host, 
when compared with the vast throngs on the other side, 

Call attention to the fact that, as it was then, so it is now. 
The majority are against God. We call ourselves a Chris- 
tian nation; and yet the majority are not subject to the law 
of God, and do not want to be. Warnings abound in the 
Word of God, but the majority heed them not. They simply 
push on in their hot haste to reach their own desires. But 
there is also a large minority to-day, larger than ever before. 
It stands for God and truth. And, like the minority in our 
lessons, it has God on its side. Therefore, in the long run, 
it is sure to win. 

Now, putting these thoughts into blaekboard shape, we 
have the following : 





THE 
MAJORITY 


R.—J.—0.-8.—J.—J.— 
F. P.—PEOPLE. L. M.—7000, 
LED BY SATAN. | LED BY GOD. 


HOW LONG HALT YE? 


MINORITY 


E.—0.—T. W.—E.—-N.— | 
| 


The question. at the bottom of the board is pregnant for 
all who dre undecided as to whether they shall leave the 


majority and cross over to the minority with God on their 
side. 


GOD'S HAND IN ISRAEL’S HISTORY. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


Instead of giving here a'summary repetition of the lessons 
already drawn by us from the sections of the history of 
ancient Israel, which, for these three months, have been 
under our consideration, it may be better to point out some 
general principles, suggested by the course over which we 
have come, but equally applicable to the whole of the Old 
Testament. 

First of all, then, let it be noted, that we have had in these 
lessons an illustration of the moral government of God. 
Many are apt to suppose that, because the incidents on which 
we have been-engaged are recorded in the sacred Scriptures, 
But 
although the Israelites were, in a peculiar sense, the people 
of God, under training for a special purpose, the government 
of God over them was not more real than it is over the 
nations now. Usually, in reading history, we are like those 
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who look merely on the dial of a timepiece; but the seriptu- 
ral narrative is like a clock that is open to inspection on all | 
sides, and in studying that we are permitted to mark the 
motions of each wheel. the relation of each to all the rest 
and to the advance of the fingers on the face. Therefore it 
is more instructive and suggestive to study the narratives of 
the Old Testament than those of any uninspired record. We 
are not disposed to agree with all that Mr. Maurice has 
written, but we are thoroughly at one with him when, in | 
his dedication to his book on The Prophets and Kings of | 
the Old Testament, he says: “ Their fine [the Scottish cove- | 
nanters’}] proclamation that God himself is the king, the | 
Lawgiver, the Judge of a nation; that his government over 
the Jews was not a more actual government than that which 
he exercised over Scotland; that his will is the only source | 
and ground of right wills and right acts in his creatures, | 
-this is a proclamation which, whatever form it may have 
taken, against whatever persons or institutions it may have | 














it was also a crime; that is, an offense against the law of the 
nation, and a dishonor to him who was the real king. It 
was virtually, indeed, high treason, and so was punishable 
with death. But what is justifiable and right in a theocracy 
is altogether out of place in an ordinary kingdom or repub- 
lic. The forgetfulness of this led even the reformers into 
intolerance. They did not perceive that the true analogue 
to the Jewish theocracy is the spiritual Chureh of Christ, of 
which he is the King and Head; and so they took the 
Jewish law largely as the model for the modern state, in 
sisting that it was the duty of the government to establish 
and maintain by civil pains and penalties the true religion. 
From that, persecution followed, and all its woes. While, 
therefore, we take all the lessons which this history warrants, 
Jet us beware of quoting it as endorsing under other govern- 
ments a procedure in regard to religion which has place only 
under a theocracy ; and perhaps we may not be wrong in 
asserting that this misuse of the Old Testament by the 





taught to know why. Religious education should engage 
and culfivate judgment, conscience, taste, every faculty of 
mind and heart. The mother and primary teacher should 
train thus wisely, and cannot begin too soon. Make your 
review as conversational and general as possible. No 
printed directions nor carefully prepared questions by 
another can be the most suitable review for your class. 
Children thoroughly taught each week will eagerly enjoy 
a review lesson as specially their own. A visitor to a pri- 
mary department was asked; “ Did you hear the teacher 
give a primary lesson?” “No,” wasthe reply; “the chil- 
dren gave the lesson. It was quarterly review, and the 
teacher was just an interrogation-point. I only saw the 
teacher’s work reflected in the class, but it was a real review 
of persons, incidents, and golden texts.” 

The third quarterly review is a difficult one because so 
many of the class have been absent, and returned in time to 
find they know nothing of some intervening lessons. The 


| e ° ° ° | . . . 
been directed, whatever may have been the immediate or | reformers and their immediate successors is largely respon- teacher must be prepared to relate concisely any incidents 


apparent results of putting it forward, I cannot but accept 
as true, beneficent, divine.’ A nd, again, “ The conviction 
has been fixing itself deeply in my mind that the Old Testa- 
ment ought to be read much more simply, and according-to 
the letter, than we are used to read it; that we have not 
made its application to our individual cases more clear by 
overlooking its obvious natiqnal characteristics; that if we | 
had given heed to them, we should have found an interpre- 
tation of some of the greatest difficulties in history, and in 
the condition of the world around us.” Take the case of 
Rehoboam, and how vividly it illustrates the folly of rulers 
making oppressive and unjust demands upon their subjects. 
If Louis XV. and his successor had been familiar with the 
history of the son of Solomon, and cared to take warning 
from it, the French Revolution would never have taken the 
form it did; and if George III. and his advisers had only 
pondered the significance of that ancient story, the sepa- 
ration of the Colonies from the mother-country, which was 
probably inevitable in any case, would not have required 
the War of Independence. “This thing is from me,” said 
God's prophet to Rehoboam, when he forbade him to go to 
war with the ten tribes; and so there is here a divine right, 
as we may call it, of revolution, when those in authority 
violate the constitution under which they hold their offices, 
and insist on carrying out their unjust and intolerant inten- 
tions. There is a divine right for government,—not, indeed, 
for any particular form of government, but for government 
of some sort; but when that government becomes mis- 
government, and every other means of getting rid of it has 
failed, then there is also a divine right of révolution; and 
though no prophet is there to say it, that revolution also, 
when it comes, is from the Lord. It isthe moral corrective 
in his providence, to injustice and oppression. 


Then what a chapter in illastration of God’s retributive 
justice on individuals, is that which tells of the punishment 
of Ahab and his house for the conduct of Jezebel in the mat- 
ter of Naboth’s vineyard? But modern history can parallel 
that many times over; and possibly some of our readers may 
have become acquainted with illustrations of the same sort, 
of which no historian could take any note. The property 
which is unrighteously acquired, carries a curse with it— 
yea, carries the curse of God with it. That is as true to-day 
as it was when Elijah met Ahab in the garden which he had 
stolen after having first connived at the murder of its right- 
ful owner,—and if all that one now reads in the public 
prints be true, there are few lessons which men who are 
determined to be rich need more earnestly to learn, than those 
which grew up so rank in Naboth’s vineyard after Ahab | 
seized it, 








Nor ought we to forget to add, that, as Jeroboam’s history 
makes plain, the prosperity and permanence of a nation 
depend on its attitude toward God and his people. There | 
was a specialty in the case of Israel; yet we see the same’ 
feature of the Divine government in other instances. Why 
has Spain fallen from being a first-rate power jn Europe in 
the days of Columbus to the position in which she is to-day? | 
The answer will be found in her rejection of the Reformation 
light, and her treatment of the Protestants generally —alike 
in her Netherland provinces and in her own Inquisition. 
And France has paid most dearly down to our own genera- 
tion for her revocation of the edict of Nantes. So the pal- 
Jadium of our own land is in the loyalty of its citizens to | 
God. Would that not our statesmen only, but our people | 
generally, would lay that to heart! 


But while we insist on looking at these chapters of Israel’s | 
history as illustrations of God’s moral government,—there is | 
one point to which we must call special attention; this, 
namely, that we must not so far misunderstand the treat- 
ment given by Elijah’s orders to the priests of Baal, as to 
take it for a warrant authorizing us to punish religious error 
by the civil sword. In the nation of Israel, the real king | 
was God; and each earthly occupant of the throne was | 
required to rule in harmony with a certain written code of | 
laws given by God to the people, and formally accepted by 
the people. Now, of these laws, the statutes against idolatry 
were most stringent. 


| is remarkable that the Israelites, even in spite of the law of | 


sible for the. too common neglect into which, until recent 
times, it fell. 

But passing from these matters, let us not fail to note that 
the natural tendeney of men is to moral deterioration unless 
that be counteracted by the special intervention.of God. It | 
Moses, were persistently prone to fall into idolatry,—and | 
that when idolatry was once established among them, it 
went from bad to worse, until it ended in their final disper- 
sion. We hear a great deal nowadays about the theory of 
development; but whatever truth theré may be in the phy- 
sical form of it, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
morally that development, apart from God’s intervention, 
has been always downward, not upward. Read the vision in 
the seventh chapter of Daniel, and mark the development | 
among the nations: first, the lion; then the bear, with three 
ribs in the mouth of it; then the leopard, with four heads; 
and then that strange composite, dreadful and terrible, with 
iron teeth, and stamping everything in pieces with its feet. 
That shows the progress of heathendom, down, down, from 
Babylon through Persia and Greece, to the cruelty and 
immorality of the Romans, all of which went on until One 
came from the Ancient of Days, by whom a new era was 
inaugurated. Thus alike in Israel, and beyond it, man’s 
tendency has always been downward until Jesus came; to 
arrest that development and introduce a new influence 
among men. “ Yeare the salt of the earth,” said Jesus to 
his followers; and unless the gospel be introduced among 
and obeyed by the people of a nation, that nation will run to 
corruption. Jeroboam will be exceeded by Omri; Omri 
will be out-Omried by Ahab; and Ahab will be surpassed 
by those who shall come after him. But the gospel is the 
true antiseptic that will prevent all such deterioration; and | 
they are the truest patriots, as well as the most earnest 
Christians, who labor for its diffusion among the masses in 
our cities, and the inrushing multitudes on our Western 
frontiers. 

Finally, this history illustrates the diversity of gifts among 
God’s servants. Obadiah, Elijah, Elisha, each had his own 
characteristics; but all sought to serve the Lord, and no one 
of them could have done the work performed by another. 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit;” and it is 
not always best that a man should be succeeded in his sphere 
by another who is perfectly his double. That which is 
stereotyped cannot be thoroughly revised ; and so to prevent 
his people from becoming fixed in any one mould as if that | 
were absolute perfection, (;od sends successors tg his servants, 
who supplement their deficiencies, and counterbalance their | 
exaggerations. Every man has what the astronomers call | 
his “ personal equation.” No two are alike ; and the unlike- 


nesses between one and his successor offset each other, and 














keep the truth in the midst. Joshua was not a second Moses, 
and Elisha was not another Elijah. Each was himself, and 
did a work necessary to be performed, but which neither of 
their predecessors could have accomplished. When a great 
man dies, we sympathize with Elisha when he exclaimed, 
“The chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof; ’’ and we 
are apt to say, “ We ne’er shall look upon his like again,” 
but it would not be well if we could; for the church and the 
world alike make progress upward, just as we ascend a hill 
by zigzagging from one side to another, between the action 











led by one, and the reaction championed by another. “ All | 
is, if we have grace to use it so, as ever in the great Task- | 
master’s eye.’ The Master, and not the servants, is the | 
defender of his people; and he uses them for the duty for | 
which he has first fitted them by their individual qualities 
and personal training. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
In our review of the quarter’s lessons, what examples are 
there for a child to follow? If you gave out this question 


as proposed last week, give each one who replied an oppor- 
tunity to tell why and how. 


A review lesson is not only to teach truth and win the 


Among the Israelites that was not | heart, but also to exercise the reasoning powers. As soon 


only an immoral thing, as it is and must be everywhere, but! as a child loves, fears, believes, chooses, he should be 


called for, or questions unanswered; but try always and get 


| some scholar todo se. In response to your question as to 
| examples, probably the names of several persons will be 


given, and the following may embrace the answers. 

We find seven things which children may learn from our 
lessons. To be obedient, prayerful, believing, brave, true to 
God, kind, humble. Arrange these words in a column on 
the blackboard, then take them up one by one. 

Obedient.—From whose example can we learn to be so? 
Elijah will, of course, be named. Call for some special proofs 
of how promptly, unquestioningly, he obeyed. What golden 
text tells us how Elijah obeyed? What little servants were 
to bring food by the brook? How often? Didthey? God 


| said: “I have commanded the ravens.” Did they obey? 


Who in Zarephath was commanded to sustain the prophet? 
How can you show that the widow was obedient? When 
Elijah was at Horeb, whom was he told to anoint to be 
prophet in his place? What was Elisha doing when Elijah 
said “Follow me”? Did he obey? Then we have learned 
to be obedient from how many? Write on the board the 
replies as given: 
| ELIJAH. RAVENS. WIDOW. ELISHA. 
Prayerful.—Call for times when Elijah prayed; when Eli- 
sha prayed. For what did the little slave maid in Syria 
pray? As before, write names on the blackboard. 
Believing.—What word do we use which means to believe 
in God? How and when did Elijah show his faith in God? 
Did the poor widow have faith when she was asked to give 
away her last cake? How long:did she and her house live 


on the daily handful of meal, each day believing God would 





| send more? How and when did the Shunammite woman 


show faith in God? What did the little maid say which 
proved her faith in the prophet of the Lord? Did Elisha 
believe God would help him when he smote -the river? 
With what did he strike it? For what had he asked? . For 
what did he pray when he went into the upper room, and 
closed the door ? 

Brave.—From whom can you learn to be so? Before what 
king was Elijah brave? Name some times when he showed 
courage. What vineyard-keeper dared say “ No” toaking? 
What brave, honored soldier was a leper? What servant 
was brave to speak to her mistress about something a slave 
would hardly dare to speak of? 

True to God.—Who are the two prophets who worked and 
taught in God’s name? What governor met Elijah, and 


| told him that he feared the Lord? When did he begin? 


Was it easy for him to serve the true God in the court of 
Ahab? Why not? What reason did Naboth give why he 
would not sell the vineyard? How many prophets did Oba- 
diah feed? Why were they hidden in caves? Who was 
true to Israel’s God ina heathen land? How many mothers 
were true to God, and fed his prophets? How many thou- 
sands did God tell Elijah had never bowed to Baal? Now 
see if you can count up seven thousand one hundred and 
seven who were true to God. 

Kind.—Bring out instances of kindness bestowed by Eli- 
jah, Obadiah, the widow, Elisha, the Shunammite, the little 
maid. 

Humble.—Call for proofs of humility in Elijah, Elisha, in 
proud Naaman, who had to accept help and advice from ser- 
vants; also in the seven thousand unknown lives seen only 
by God, whom they served. 

Your blackboard will now stand thus: 

OBEDIENT.—Elijah; Ravens; Widow ; Elisha. 
PRAYERFUL,.—Elijah ; Elisha; Little Maid. 
BELIEVING.— { = by ; Shunammite; Elisha; 
BRAVE.—Elijah ; Naboth; Naaman; Little Maid. 


} re: Elisha; Naboth; Obadiah ; 
| TRUE TO GOD.—< Widow; Shunammite; Little Maid; 


100; 7,000, 
| oe __ fs Elijah; Elisha; Obadiah; Widow; Shunam- 
KINP~( nite; Maid. 


HUMBLE.—Elijah; Elisha; Naaman; 7,000. 


and review still more thor- 


From this you can question 
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oughly. The examples to avoid, about which you can ques- 
tion in similar manner, can be put also on the blackboard— 








REHOBOAM, DISOBEDIENT. 
JEROBOAM, SELFISH. 
OMRI, CRUEL. 
AHAB, ALL PROUD. 
JEZEBEL, GODLESS. 
PRIESTS OF BAAL, | IDOLATERS, 


This is only one way of using the review. Many other points 
may be called up, the mothers and the children, examples of 
friendship, the striking contrasts, much that could not be 
attempted in the brief time. 

Have we now the same need of faith, prayer, obedience? 


and “ Jeroboam made Israel to sin”? Is it easier to do right 
now than then? Whatever else you omit, see if the need of 


following Scripture teaching and example is felt and under- | 
Ask if any have need to repent of not having been | 


stood. 


obedient, faithful, kind, true; then recall, and close with the 
one golden text which is a prayer for forgiveness. 


NEW-VIEW HINTS. 


These twelve lessons may be looked at as one lesson, by 


various methods of grouping and classifying. They have | 


been treated. in these pages, during the current quarter, 
under the general topic of Godless Failing and Godly Pre- 
vailing. They may also be grouped, in the light of their 
narrative, as Israel’s Testing and Teaching; or, as Wron 
Going and Right Going; and again, in the light of their 
instruction, as Sinning and Serving Contrasted ; or, as The 
Results of Folly and the Results of Faith. 
In their classifying, they may be arranged under three 

subdivisions, thus : 

Going Astray, I., I1., III., IX. 

Called to Account, IV., V., VI., VIL. 

Receiving Help, VIII., X., XI., XII. 
Or, to put this in an alliterative form: 


R 





EVOLT, I.-II1., TX. 
EMINDER, IV.-VIL 
EWARD, VUL., X.-XII. 





Or, yet again: 


| & 


OLLOWING TEMPTATION, I.-III., IX. 
ACING DUTY, IV.-VIL. 
INDING LIGHT, VIII., X.-XIL 








If it be preferred, for more convenient handling, the same 
three subdivisions may be applied to a consecutive order of 
the twelve lessons by taking the first three lessons for the 
first subdivisions, the next six lessons for the second sub- 
division, and the last three lessons for the third subdivision. 

Another topical method of teaching the lessons would be 
to find examples of 

1. Right Worship of the True God. 
2. Wrong Worship of the True God. 
3. Forbidden Worship of False Gods. 


ISRAEL IN THE TIME OF ELIJAH. 


|The Rey. Dr. Henry Allon, in Scripture Biographies. ] 


The character and mission of Elijah cannot be intelligently | 


estimated without a general knowledge of the state of the 
kingdom of Israel during the reign of Ahab. 

After the division of the kingdom, the larger and more 
populous territory, and (notwithstanding the possession of 
Jerusalem by the kingdom of Judah), the greater prestige, 
remained with the ten tribes, who, without hesitancy or 
opposition, assumed the national designation, Israel —a 
name always given to it in the historical books. 


the later prophets of Judah, however,—Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, | 


and Zechariah,—designated it Ephraim. The possession of 


Jerusalem by Judah carried the immense advantage of the | 


temple and the theocratic throne. These proved the con- 
servative strength of its patriotism and its piety, while the 
lack of them had a most disastrous influence upon the reli- 
gious character of Israel. Vainly did Israel attempt to pro- 
vide substitutes for these divine institutions by the consecra- 
tion of sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan, where “ houses of the 
high places” were erected; by the golden calves, which 
were probably intended as a coarse, sensuous form of Jeho- 
vah-worship; by the alteration of the great national feasts 
1 Kings 12: 25-33); and by a prohibition against resorting 
to the temple at Jerusalem. These expedients proved suc- 
cessful so far as that they diverted the worship of the people 
from the temple at Jerusalem; but they had the disastrous 
effect of laying the foundations of the grosser idolatry which 


became so distinctively characteristic of the Israelitish king- | 


dom. No institutions are more perilous or destructive than 


Some of | 


! 
may work hodman institutions designed and adapted for | ous. If ever it was necessary for a prophet of God to vindi- 


human faculties; for men to attempt to work institutions 
demanding the exercise of divine powers and prerogatives is 
simply to court destruction; and failure will be so disastrous 
as generally to discredit religion itself. While, therefore, 


Jeroboam, the forms and institutions which he devised for it 
rapidly led the people into the grossest idolatry. Their 
idolatry began, as all idolatry begins, with sensuous images 
and symbols of true spiritual things. The worldly policy of 
Jeroboam has often been repeated in the course of history, 
and always with disastrous results. Jeroboam could supply 
only the mechanism of theocratic institutions; the divine 
forces indispensable to them were wanting. Nothing, again, 


ual use of religious forms. Hence the profound wisdom of 
tlie interdict of the second commandment. Another cause 
of rapid religious deterioration was the large migration to 
Jerusalem and Judah of priests and Levites, and probably 
| of the more pious people, who would not aecept the danger- 
ous religious revolution of Jeroboam. This compelled Jero- 
boam to make priests of the “lowest of the people” (1 Kings 
| 12:31). Deprived of its religious teachers, and of its most 
| pious and intelligent citizens, the nation rapidly relapsed 
| into gross idolatry and semi-barbarism. This deterioration 
| is strikingly illustrated by the visit of Jeroboam’s wife, in 
| disguise, to the old prophet Ahijah (1 Kings 14: 1-15), who, 


| just as Samuel renounced Saul, had probably renounced Jero- | 


boam, as a protest against his guilt. 
| Every successor of Jeroboam walked in his steps. While 
| Judah had a pious king occasionally, there is no exception 
| to the monotonous succession of the evil and idolatrous kings 
of Israel. Religiously and politically the condition of the 
kingdom waxed worse and worse. 


As in the Roman empire, 


throne by treachery and murder; popular leaders like Omri 
were chosen by the people; civil war and anarchy became 
almost the chronic condition of the nation. 


name became a proverb of evil omen (Micah 6: 16) ; he was 
perhaps the greatest of the Israelitish monarchs, and in 
many ways has graven his name upon the memorials of the 
nation. Ahab his son succeeded peacefully to his throne; 
and, in spite of his incapacity and his wickedness, he pos- 
sessed it for twenty-one years. He was a weak and foolish 
monarch, easily led by crafty courtiers, and capable of the 
peculiar tyranny which so often characterizes such rulers, 
and which, indeed, is the result of timidity urged to rashness. 


religious responsibility, Ahab sought to establish his throne 
by politic alliances, and devoted himself strenuously to the 
commercial development of the nation. Influenced, prob- 
ably, by the mercantile impertance of Tyre and Sidon, he 
married Jezebel, the daughter of the king of Tyre, an idola- 
tress, who had formerly been a priestess of Astarte. He was 
also a great builder of cities. He rebuilt Jericho, which, 
from the conquest of Joshua, had remained a ruin. He 





| 
| 


overlooking the great plain of Esdraelon. 
Ahab is portrayed by the religious historian in very dark 
colors. He “did evil in the sight of the Lord above all 
that were before him.” He became an open idolater, and 
“reared up an altar for Baal (the Phoenician sun-god) in 
the house of Baal, which he had built in Samaria” (1 Kings 
16: 30-33). This was a new sin; it was not only to intro- 
| duce idolatrous symbols of the true God, like the golden 
calves of Jeroboam, a forbidden mode of worship; it was to 
introduce a new and antagonistic deity. The sensual deities 
| of Phoenicia, Baal and Ashtaroth—male and female—were 
| set up to depose Jehovah. This seems to have been owing 
| chiefly to the influence of his idolatrous and clever wife, who 
| was his “ fate,’—-a Lady Macbeth to her weak and supple 
husband. Not only wag Jezebel a worshiper of Astarte; she 
was a bold, clever, proud, ambitious, intriguing, unscrupu- 


| lous woman, both licentious and cruel. 
| 





| Throughout, she is 
represented by the historian as the evil genius of her hus- 
| band. She suggested the murder of Naboth, projected that 
of Elijah, was the open, uncompromising patroness of the 
| priests of Baal and of the groves, and the unwearied insti- 
gator of idolatry. The temple of Baal in Samaria was built 
at her instigation. Its four hundred and fifty priests, with 
whom Elijah came into formal conflict on Carmel, were fed 
at her table. She built also at Jezreel the temple of Astarte, 
the goddess of the groves, and supported its four hundred 
priests; and she so far influenced her despicable husband 
that he himself offered sacrifices in these temples. The reli- 
gious life of the people became utterly demoralized; the 
struggle with the schools of the prophets, long and strenu- 
ous, which began with the withering of Jeroboam’s hand 
(1 Kings 13), seemed about to end in their utter extinction, 
| Obadiah and a few faithful men had to conceal their fidelity 
| to Jehovah, and apparently Baal and Jezebel had tri- 
umphed. 


In this state of things, Elijah, the greatest of all the 


the worship of Jehovah may have been contemplated by | 


_eate the honor of Jehovah, it was then. 


| 


The effort was 
made to show that between the cultus of Baal and that of 
Jehovah there was no very great difference; the mission of 


Elijah was to show that the difference was fundamental, 


| corrupts the religious life of men so rapidly as the unspirite | 
Is sin as hateful now as when kings grew “ worse and worse,” | 


military adventurers like Baasha and Zimri attained to the | 


ey | 
Omri was a very able ruler, although religiously he did | 
“worse than all that were before him;” like Jeroboam, his | 


Utterly destitute of religious conviction, and of al! feeling of | 


built a palace at Jezreel, on the western slope of Gilboa, | 
The character of | 


vast, and irreconcilable. Hence he become the formal, pub- 
lic, and uncompromising antagonist of the idolatrous king 
and queen. The protest of God's true prophets, which had 
begun with Ahijah’s revolt from Jeroboam, and had gradu- 
ally become stronger and more radical, culminated in him. 
It gathered into a formal and public antagonism—Jehovah 
or Baal—Elijah the prophet of God, or Ahab the votary of 
idolatry—to the issue of which the eyes of the entire nation 
were drawn. In the maintenance of his cause, Elijah ele- 
yated the prophetic office to a position of moral grandeur 
that it had never before attained. By his personal great- 
ness, and the dramatic picturesqueness of this struggle, as 
well as by the vital issues involved in it, and the lofty piety 
and fidelity with which he maintained the honor of Jeho- 
vah, he threw a lustre upon his age which is surpassed by 
that of no period of Israelitish history. 


Such outbreaks of religious life and power as the mission 
of Elijah marks, are not uncommon in the history of the 
Church. Almost every national life has its great excite- 
ments and epochs, when the life which for generations has 
flowed quietly and unobserved, suddenly develops the forces 
| which have been silently gathering, and elements and forms 
| of power spring, almost magically, into historic greatness, 
| History is a record of great epochs. An individual, a nation, 
| or a church, is estimated by what it is at its greatest. We 
| judge Greece by the age of Pericles, Rome by the age of 
Augustus; they are not the common acts of a life, or the 
common lives of a nation, but their greatest acts and lives, 
which determine its place and power. The age of Elijah 
was such an epoch in the history of Israel; it was part of a 
manifold development of which itself was the crown, His 
| personality is as distinct, as great, and as influential as that 
of any character in the history of Israel, Moses only ex- 
cepted. His individuality is so marked and unique that 
_ while there is but little in common between him and Samuel 
and David, he claims equal rank with both, and there is no 
other to be named with them. The dramatic character and 
conditions of his appearance and work make him in some 
| respects a more remarkable personage than either. By his 
individual prophetic power he arrested the idolatrous course, 
and revolutionized the religious character of the entire na- 
tion. He found Ahab and Jezebel bent upon the establish- 
ment of idolatry, and the theistic feeling of the people so 
| utterly decayed that he thought it extinct. 


By his single 
word, lofty, uncompromising, and authoritative, he defeated 
the strenuous policy of the weak king and his able, subtle, 
and unscrupulous wife, and turned the entire tide of national 
feeling, recalling the people to sincere repentance, and to the 
renewed worship and service of Jehovah. 


The entire con- 
| ception of the man, his grandeur of character, his heroic 
achievements, his dauntless fidelity, and the dramatic form 
and romantic coloring of his history, have no parallel in 
literature. We have only to recall the equally detailed his- 
tories of Samuel and Elisha, to realize how much deeper and 
| more vivid the impression which Elijah makes, how much 
more heroic and potent his prophetic force. 


Two things indicate the peculiar character and intensity 
of his prophetic consciousness ; first, the avowal of. a divine 
communion, the formula of which is peculiar to Elijah and 
Elisha,—the latter having probably derived it from his mas- 
ter,—“ the Lord God before whom I stand ;” next, the convic- 
tion of miraculous preservation clearly possessed by the his- 
torian, which Obadiah so pathetically expressed, and which 
is indicated by the singular avowal of the sons of the prophets 
when they met Elisha (2 Kings 2: 16). When most urgently 
sought, he was not to be found ; when the least expected, he 
| boldly presented himself before Ahab, to denounce his wicked- 
ness and defy his power. 


Like the Baptist in a subsequent age, Elijah was a prophet 
of the wilderness. The conditions.of his work necessitated 
| his frequent seclusion in the desert, in some near exile, or 
in some secure hiding-place, whence he issued forth, when- 
ever occasion demanded it, to deliver his lofty protest, and 
to offer his single-handed defiance to Ahab, Like the Bap- 
tist, too, he wore the primitive garb of a man of the desert,- 
a mantle of skin thrown loosely over him, and secured round 
his waist by a leathern girdle; his own hair, black, long, 
and unkempt, flowing down his shoulders. 


He was of little 
account in an estimate of physical forces, but among the 
moral forces of the world he was one of the greatest. His 
temperament corresponded, A man of quick, fiery impulses, 
extreme in his emotional fluctuations; bold as a lion in the 
hour of duty and conflict, and capable of intense excitement, 
and then giving way to corresponding depression. He who 

| so grandly confronted Ahab on Carmel, throws himself down 

| under the broom or “juniper” bush, and “ requested for 
himself that he might die.” Spirits capable of being strung 
to so fine a tension are relaxed to a proportionate despon- 
dency. The tide of nervous sensibility, so magnificent in its 
flow, is pitiable in its recession; the flood and the ebb are 


theocratic forms destitute of their inspiring Divinity.. Men | prophets, appeared. His appearance is antecedently congru- | mutually causative 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS, 
City Ballads. By Will Carleton. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 180. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 
The Reading Club, No. 14. Edited by George M. Baker. 16mo, pp. 100. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard, Price, 15 cents, 


Poems: together with Brother Jacob and The Lifted Veil. 
Eliot, lémo, pp. 380, New York: Harper and Brothers, 


No Medium: a novel. By Annie Thomas. (Harper’s Handy Series.) 
16mo, pp. 172. New York; Harper and Brothers, Price, 25 cents. 


By George 








ligion, marriage, morality, and private property. “When 
the laboring men understand that the heaven which they 
are promised hereafter, is but a mirage, they will knock 
at the door of the wealthy robber with a musket in hand, 
and demand their share of the goods of this life, now.” 





unique, for there is hardly any comparison between 
the presgéht work and Mrs. Sigourney’s Post-meridian. 
This volume contains a series of papers on the 
preservation of health after the line of fifty has been 
passed, a series of papers on the advantages of advancing 


This is but a single sample of the so-called new gospel age, embracing a translation of a considerable part of 


which is being preached openly through the printing- 
press in America; it is, however, a very inadequate sam- 


| ple of the form which this preaching often takes, espe- 


i 


Bricks from Babel: a brief view of the myths, traditions, ond rellejons | 


belief of races, with concise studies in ethnogri y. 


y Julia Mc 
Nair Wright. 16mo, pp. 180. New York: John 


Alden, 


The Hunter’s Handbook, containing a description of all articles required | 


‘or camp- 
cooking. By an Old Hunter, Small lémo, pp. 147, Boston; Lee and 
Shepar Price, 50 cents, 


M. Tullii Ciceronis De Officiis ad Marcum Filium Libri Tres. With an 
introductory essay and commentary. a Austin Stickney, A.M., for- 
merly professor of Latin in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. iémo, 
pp. xx, 457. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


in comp, with hints on provisions and stores, and receipts fi 


Some noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our Time. By Canon 
Farrar, James T. Fields, A. Forbes, E. P. ee James Parton, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and others. Edi by James Parton. 
$95 illustrated, pp. 344. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 

whe 


rimary classes, with special reference 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the 
human system, Indorsed by the scientific department of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, 16mo, illustrated, pp. 124. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, 35 cents. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE TIME* 


These are the days of swift development. The rapid 
advance, within the last twenty-five years, in all depart- 
ments of physical science and of applied mechanics, is 
only one of many symptoms of the unexampled activity 
which marks the last half of the nineteenth century. 
Great wars are now fought to their end in as many 
months as formerly they would have taken years. Mes- 
sages are exchanged between Europe and America in 
Jess time than they could, fifty years ago, have been ex- 
changed between New York and Philadelphia. In fact, 
the rapid advance in methods of communication amounts 
to an actual revolution in these methods. 

This rapid development, while its results have, in the 
main, been good, has not been unattended with danger: 
The increase in power, which modern inventiveness has 
bestowed upon modern civilization, has not always been 
accompanied with a corresponding increase in the ability 
to use power. Hence arises one of the new perils which 
threaten modern society. The advance in the machinery 
of destruction has been so rapid as practically to arm 
the enemies of society with new powers against society. 
In a similar manner, the advance in methods of commu- 
nication has given the same class an increased ability in 
propagating its opinions among all ranks of the discon- 
tented. From these two causes arises the anomalous 
spectacle which civilization now presents,—a state of soci- 
ety in which all classes are comparatively better off, from 
a material point of view, than they were at any previous 
period of modern history, and yet a state of society in 
which discontent and class enmity have increased, rather 
than diminished. Socialism has become a force in modern 





politics, especially in the old world; anarchy has its | 


preachers in every civilized state; and the Gatling gun, 
on the side of the legitimate authority, is answered, on 
the other side, by the flash of dynamite. 

In view of these facts, it is well that the American 
public should be made aware of the conquests that 
socialism has already made in this country. This is the 
object of Professor Richard T, Ely’s Johns Hopkins 
University Study on Recent American Socialism. Pro- 
fessor Ely is the author of a remarkably well-digested 
manual on French and German Socialism, published 
about two years ago, and also the writer of a series of 
articles in the Christian Union on Socialism in America. 
The Jokns Hopkins study is written, of course, from 
the scientific, rather than from the popular standpoint; 
but its freedom from obscure terminology, and the popu- 
lar nature of its theme, fit it for the needs of the general 
reader. 

Professor Ely’s first chapter is a brief review of early 
American communism, such as that of the Shakers, 
ideas. His second chapter discusses the revolutionary 
socialism of Henry George; and the succeeding chapters 
ure an exposition of the anarchical socialism which now 
has its adherents in all our great towns, but is strongest 
in the West. The claims of the International Socialists 
are presented as the Internationalists themselves have 
formulated them; and the spirit which is behind the 
actual formularies of that destructive society are illus- 
trated by extracts from their manifestoes, attacking re- 





* Recent American Socialism. By Richard T, Py, Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Third Series. 
Iv, 0, pp. 74. Baltimore; N, Murray, Publication Agent for the 
University. ice, 50 cents. 


Working People and Their Employers. By Washington Gladden. 
16mo, Dp. dal. New York : Funk aud Waghalls. Price, $1..w, 





cially with reference to the family, where its brutal 
coarseness is so great as to preclude quotation by any re- 
spectable newspaper. 

Professor Ely thinks that the true policy against social- 
ism is the adoption of ameliorative measures, wherever 
there is any justice in the cry of oppression. He would 
not advocate any violent interference with the socialistic 
societies, until they attempt to put their theories into 
practice. He would limit the power of the great cor- 
porations, and would amend the law so as to secure the 
punishment of wealthy criminals, to whom a money fine 
is no punishment at all. But he would leave a wide 
field of effort for practical Christianity, which alone is 
competent to deal with questions which the law cannot 
touch, .and which are beyond the sphere of political 
economy. He deprecates extravagant display on the 
part of the rich, and intemperance on the part of the 
poor. These two reforms would alone do much to im- 
prove the present condition of society. 

The Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden’s volume on Work- 
ing People and their Employers is a discussion of the 
present dangers of society, from a Christian standpoint, 
as well as of the economical relations of labor and capi- 
tal; and it attempts to bring Christian teaching to bear 
upon the problems which are now pressing for solution. 
Dr. Gladden insists upon the duty of work, whether one 
is called a capitalist or a working man; and he shows 
where capitalist and worker are apt to be unjust toward 
each other, and where their mutual relations may be 
ameliorated by Christian concession on both sides. Dr. 
Gladden sees more hope for future society through the 
indwelling spirit of Christianity in it, than through any 
mere legislative definition of the mutual relations of 
capital and labor. He sees also in the Church the 
means through which the problems of society are to be 
worked out to a successful issue; or, rather, he sees in 
the Church itself that society which will extend itself 
throughout the world, and in which class hostility will 
disappear before the unity of the brotherhood. Indeed, 
the philosophy of Dr. Gladden’s book might be aptly 
summarized in the golden rule. 

We have placed these two books together, because 
they both discuss the problems of modern society from 
a Christian standpoint,—the first, implicitly; the second, 
explicitly. And this is the kind of discussion that is 
most needed. The difficulties of society are what they 
are, because society is only partially Christianized; and 
the only hope of a permanent deliverance from present 
difficulties is in the complete Christianization of society. 
The Sunday-school teacher in the mission-school, the 
city missionary, and the peripatetic evangelist, are doing 
more to solve these problems than either philosopher or 
legislator. 





Thanks to the persistent agitation of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and of other temperance 
societies, the teaching of the elements of hygiene, with 
especial reference to the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics upon the human body, has become a part of the 
public-school curriculum in several states, This has 
necessitated the preparation of special text books upon 
this subject, adapted to the reqhirements of very young 
students. We have an excellent specimen of the new 
series of text-books in The Child’s Health Primer, which 
is a brief manual of hygiene for primary classes. 
Naturally, the instruction in physiology is here confined 
to the merest outline of physical facts connected with 
our bodies; and that in hygiene to a simple explanation 


| of the chief processes of the body, and of the perils con- 
whichepractically has had no influence upon American | 


nected with them, especially from the use of intoxicating 
drinks and opiates. The book is printed in large type, 
and is, in general, well illustrated, although several of 
the illustrations (for example, Lime being Prepared for 
our Use,—a picture of three cows wading in a brook) 
can hardly be said to illustrate. (16mo, pp. 124. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, Price, 35 cents.) 


Professed books for the young pour from the press by 
the thousand, but how thin is the stream of professed 
books for the old! Such a work as the Rev. S. G. 
Lathrop’s Fifty Years and Beyond which is addressed 
only to those who have passed the limit indicated by the 
title, is so rare as almost to be entitled to be considered 


| 
| 


\ the dead general. 





Cicero’s De Senectute, and a number of religious papers, 
addressed to “Christians of Fifty and Beyond” and to 
“Unconyerted Persons of Fifty or More.” The reach 
and value of the book are sufficiently indicated by this 
statement ofitscontents. (12mo, pp. xvi,400. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell.) 





Miss Mary N. Murfree, the clever Southern writer 
who, under the name of “ Charles Egbert Craddock,” has 
written such effective stories of life in the Tennessee 
mountains, is printing books very fast, four having been 
already issued. She is, however, evidently using pre- 
viously prepared material ; for her last story, Down the 
Ravine, bears no marks of haste. It is a juvenile book 
of the better class, with an interesting plot and a good 
moral tone, and much of the Tennessee dialect and char- 
acter-drawing which have attracted attention to the 
author, and won her a high place among our lesser novel- 
ists. These quaint backwoods pictures will interest older 
readers even more than those to whom—in Wide Awake 
—the story was originally addressed. (16mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 196. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 


On the title-page of From the Golden Gate to the Golden 
Horn is the date 1885, and the book chronicles events as 
late as 1880; but it seems to belong with the juvenile 
books of travel in fashion thirty years ago. Here are 
two joyous and interrogatory school-boys, and a rich, 
indulgent, and perpetually didactic papa, who delivers 
long instructive speeches on the smallest provocation. 
The trio go from San Francisco te Constantinople, and 
their doings are chronicled by Mr. Henry Frederic Red- 
dall. The archaic effect of the volume is increased by 
the venerable woodcuts with which it is adorned ; but, 
after all, in matter and manner, we prefer any one of its 
prototypes, the excellent Rollo books. (12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 380. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Great credit is due to Harper and Brothers for the excel- 
lent form in which they now present their quarto edition of 
the Revised Version, under the corrected title of The 
Revised English Version of the Holy Bible. It will be 
remembered that the Revised Version was published as 
several numbers of the Franklin Square Library, and 
that that edition was fully reviewed in these columns. 
The present edition is a reissue of the Franklin Square 
edition as a single bound volume, with the specific 
recommendations of the American revisers printed as foot- 
notes, and their general recommendation as a preface. 
The volume is in handy shape for desk use, and lies flat 
when opened at any page. (4to, pp. 393; 121. New 
York: Harper and Brothers.) 


When a juvenile song-book reaches its hundredth 
edition, it proves that, whatever may be its absolute 
merit, it has at least the relative merit of possessing most 
of the elements of popularity. The hundredth edition of 
The School Room Song Budget, by E. V. de Graff, is printed 
from new plates,—the third set of new plates which have 
been required in the history of this little song-book. 
The Budget is rich in truly juvenile songs, simple, lively, 
and merry, with a sprinkling of graver songs and of 
hymns; and the secret of its success is probably to be 
found in the fact that it isa child’s book in fact, as well as 
in name. (16mo, pp. 76. Syracuse, New York: C. W. 
Bardeen. Price, 15 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Like the Century Magazine, whose frontispiece this 
month is an engraving of General Grant, cut in clear, 
firm lines by Johnson, the chief illustration in the Sep- 
tember Wide Awake is a full-page Albertype portrait of 
The portrait, which is characterized 
by the indefinite lining of a photograph, represents Grant 
seated, and shows almost the whole figure. The face, 
however, wears an expression of pain alien to the usual 
expression upon Grant’s face. 








A sad interest attaches to the second of General Grant’s 
war-papers in the Century Magazine, as it passed through 
the press just before the death of the great soldier. The 


second paper is on The Siege of Vicksburg, the subject 
being narrowed, at General Grant’s request, from that 
previously announced, to permit of his narrative of the 
Vicksburg campaign, as a whole, to appear first in hig 
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forthcoming Memoirs. Other articles of note in the Sep- 
tember Century are Lieutenant Schwatka’s account of 
his exploration of The Great River of Alaska,—the 
Yukon,—which begins in the Rocky Mountains, and 
runs east into the Pacific, south of Behring’s Straits ; and 
Mr. Edmund C. Stedman’s review of the present condi- 


tion of poetical literature in America, which is discussed 


under the apt title of The Twilight of Poetry. 


In tle September number of The Andover Review, 
the Rev. Dr. R. J. Nevin, of Rome, tells the strangely 
pathetic story of A Roman Martyr,—Paolo Panzani,—a 


priest of the Roman Church, who attempted the reforma- 


tion of that church from within, during the pontificate 
of Pius IX., and who died a few months ago, in the 
communion of the Roman Church, though under the 
protection of the recently formed Italian Catholic Church. 
His life-story is the record of a beautifully simple and 
earnest soul, who gave up all for Christ; and to whom it 


seemed, in the kindly refuge which he found a few months | 


before his death, to be “in some way not right that he 
should find such unlooked-for kindness, and be so well 
eared for in his last hours, when his Lord had been 


denied and deserted and cruelly tortured as he entered | 


the valley of the shadow of death.” To the same num- 
ber, Professor Woodruff contributes a valuable epitome 
of the discussion concerning the disputed Gospel-frag- 
ment found among the Fayoom manuscripts. 





It is to be feared that popular newspaper discussion of 
questions connected with biblical criticism, is leading to 
a loose and erroneous use of the simplest terms employed 
in the discussion. Thus, in the newspapers, “higher 
criticism ” seems to mean “skeptical criticism.” Properly, 
it means nothing of the sort. Higher criticism is only 
another name for historical criticism, as distinguished 
from textual or lower criticism. It is true that Well- 
hausen is a higher critic when he attempts to overthrow 
the commonly accepted theory of Israelitish history ; but 
so, for instance, is Professor W. Henry Green when he de- 
fends, by historical methods, the accepted theory against 
Wellhausen. 


term, as used by the evolutionary critics, is identica: with 
what is commonly meant by the phrase, “ the Mosaic law.” 
In reality, the evolutionary critics apply that term only to 
the priestly system found in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
parts of Exodus, as distinguished from what they call 
the Primary Legislation (Exod. 21-23) and the Deuter- 
onomic Code (Deut. 12-26). Again, the words “genuine” 
and “authentic” are loosely used. The accepted dis- 
tinction between these two words is that a book is 


‘ genuine” when it is by the author whose name it bears, | 


and “ authentic” when its relation of facts is true. This 
distinction is arbitrary, but it is maintained by careful 
writers. Unless the accepted meaning of these and simi- 
lar critical terms be kept in mind by popular writers, 
further discussion can only end in confusion worse con- 
founded. 


After all the discussion of the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament, which has been going on so briskly since 
the publication of that work, it has become increasingly 
evident that the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
has been accepted by readers of the English Bible as 


being a closer approximation to a true popular version of 
Scripture than was the Revised Version of the New | 
This, of course, is quite aside from the | 


Testament. 
question of the relative merits of these versions as re- 
spects exact scholarship. But the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament shows a judicious regard for the usages of 
the English language, and for the needs of English readers, 
which gives it a higher value than that of a mere literal 
translation. And where the Old Testament revisers have 
departed from the familiar rendering of the Common 
Version, the change has been for the better. Even 
where the attack has been fiercest upon the New Revis- 
ion, on the ground that the changes made have not 


been radical enough, it has been freely conceded that | 


the New Revision marks a great advance upon the Com- 
mon Version. That, indeed, is undeniable, at least 
among competent judges. Errors in the Old Version 
have been corrected, archaisms cleared away, inelegancies 
have been exchanged for more refined expressions, and, 


as a result of the whole, the merely English reader is | 


now in a better condition than ever before to understand 
his English Bible. It is easy to pick fau'ts in the work 
of any body of men,—especially in the work of men 
bound by the conditions which were distinctly imposed 
upon the revisers,~—but it is not so easy to gain a fitting 
sense of the great debt which this generation owes to the 


patient and devoted scholars who have given us the best | 


So, again, with the term “ Levitical law.” | 
Some recent writers seem to argue on the basis that this | 
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or, indeed, the modern world, has yet seen. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Vermont, state, at Burlington............. .September 30, October 1 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton..............0etober 20-22 
Canada, national, at Stratford................c0ecesssceees October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sunbury..............ssse0«,---. October 20-22 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winmipeg............... 0.0008 November 3-5 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin.................November 10-12 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


As the various denominations, one after another, take 
account of their own progress in the several departments 
of church work, we are glad, in this column, to present 
successively the facts and figures relating to the progress 
of the Sunday-school cause in each. Such a presenta- 
tion gives an index, not only of Sunday-school progress, 
but of general church progress. The facts and figures 
which we now present with reference to the Presbyterian 
Church have been compiled by a representative Presby- 
terian Sunday-school worker. He writes: 

“The statistics of the Presbyterian Sunday-schools, as 
presented in the minutes of the last General Assembly, 
| just issued, are full of interest. The whole number of 
| schools reported is 5,782, with 22,658 officers, 63,963 
| teachers, 695,334 scholars, and total membership, officers, 

teachers, and scholars, of 779,080. This final footing 
| shows an increase over that of last year’s report of 37,696, 
| which indicates a healthful growth. 

“One fact of great and encouraging interest appearing 
in these statistics is that nearly one-half of all the acces- 
sions to the church reported for the past year were 
from the Sunday-schools,—the total of additions on con- 
fession of faith being 42,972, of which 20,778 were from 
the schools. This is the best witness to the character 
and the value of the faithful work that is being done by 
earnest teachers. It shows, also, how much the church 
owes to this branch of its ministry. 

“There is one column in this table which, at first 
sight, is not so encouraging. The scholars attending 
church are reported at 207,678, or less than one-third of 
the whole number. This, however, is always a difficult 
fact to report, and in many cases no return was made at 
| all by the officers filling the blanks. The footing, there- 
fore, is very much below the truth. Still, it is certain 
that very many Sunday-school pupils do not attend the 
church services,—where the fault lies, this is not the 
| place to consider. Another rather bad showing is in the 
column which foots up only 1,393 schools that have 
teachers’-meetings. How the other 4,389 schools manage 
to get the best teaching possible, it is net our business 
to say; but we have the liberty of setting up an inter- 
rogation-point just here. 

“The libraries do better, the whole number of volumes 
reported being 725,958. It would seem that the good 
old Westminster Shorter Catechism still has a respect- 
able hold, although nearly half the schools do not teach 
it,—only 3,074 reporting as using it. 

“One of the most interesting portions of this tabular 
statement is that which refers to the benevolent contri- 
butions of the Sunday-schools. This item is shown in 
two separate columns,—the amount given respectively 
to the boards of the church and to other benevolent 
objects. The former received $98,581, and the latter 
$157,116; total, $255,697. These figures show how much 


giving power for missionary work there is in the Sunday- 
schools.” 




















WAYS OF WORKING. 

—The flower idea in Sunday-schools has not proved a 
failure where a little attention has been given to it. 
Only a few evenings since the Grace Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, Philadelphia, held its annual midsummer 
exhibition, when many beautiful plants, pots, boxes and 
bouquets were displayed, and a number of prizes given 
to the successful competitors. The effect of this flower- 
growing on the children’s minds and in their homes can- 
not be estimated. Nor is this all; each school that 
works out the idea becomes a flower-mission, sending its 
weekly tokens of love into many homes of sickness or 
sorrow. In the Hollond Memorial Sunday-school, 
Philadelphia, for example, there has not been a single 





Sunday, for several years, when bunches of flowers have | 


not been brought to the desk by the scholars as contri- 
| butions, from their own gardening, to the flower-mission 
of the school. These are received by a committee, to 


version of the Bible which either England or America, 


| 











whom also are‘reported, week by week, the names of the 
sick among the scholars or in their homes. Then, at the 
close of the school, the flowers are distributed into bou- 
quets, and a portion sent to every sick-room. Like all 
other forms of mercy, these gifts of flowers leave thus a 
twofold blessing,—doing good first to those who cultivate 
them, and send them on their mission of love; and then 
carrying untold blessing to the suffering ones who re- 
ceive them in their darkened’ rooms, cheering them, 
speaking to them sweet thoughts of God and his love, 
and stirring grateful sentiments in their hearts. It cer- 
tainly seems that this flower-idea is worth all that it costs. 


—It is always a great deal easier to disband a Sunday- 
school for the summer than to bring it together again 
at the end of summer. How to accomplish this latter 
feat is a question with which a good many superinten- 
dents are struggling in these first fall days. Mr. W. R. 
Burnham, superintendent of the Broadway (Congrega- 
tional) Sunday-school, Norwich, Connecticut, has pre- 
pared this year for his school a card of invitation which 
is given herewith : ° 


BROADWAY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
NORWICH, CONN., 
REOPENS ITS REGULAR SESSIONS 
Sunday, August 30, 1885, 
at 11.45 A, M. 


} 
| You are kindly invited to be present, and to par- 
| ticipate in the service for the occasion, 


REV. NELSON MILLARD, D.D., Pastor. 
W. R. BURNHAM, 
Supt. 


FRED, 8. CAMP, | 
Asst. Supt. | 
Copies of this card are sent to each of the teachers with 
a printed letter of explanation, which we also give: 
“My Dear Friend: Will you kindly remind the mem- 
bers of your class of the re-opening of our school next 
Sunday, by placing in their hands one of the enclosed 
cards, supplemented by the warm personal invitation 
that your love for them and the school will inspire? “If, 
for any reason, it will be impossibJe for you to be present 
next Sunday, or to obtain a supply for your class, please 
advise me at an early hour, and greatly oblige. 
very sincerely, W. R. Burnham.” 


Yours 


—Among all the exercises of the Sunday-school, few 
are more important than the superintendent’s questions 
from the desk. In the few minutes allotted to this exer- 
cise, the superintendent ought to be able to unify, as it 
were, the teaching which has just been done in the 
classes, and to gather all into a new-view, common to the 
whole school. This is done in different ways by differ- 
ent superintendents. In description of the plan adopted 
in his school, Mr. Eugene Tappan, of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: “As to superintendent's questions to be 
put to the whole school at the close of the session, I sug- 
gest that each Sunday the superintendent put on the 
blackboard a subject for his questions of the following 
Sunday. Let the subject be such as to awaken the inter- 
est of the teachers and scholars, and be likely to be 
remembered. Then, on the next Sunday, ask «a few ques- 
tions bearing on that subject. For example:, On Sep- 
tember 27, 1885, put on the blackboard the following: 
‘ To be answered next Sunday: In what book, chapter, and 
verse of the New Testament is there a famous definition 
of faith? Repeat it. Apply the definition to Elisha 
and his servant at Dothan.’ On October 4, 1885, let the 
superintendent ask as follows: ‘How many can recite 
the text called for last Sunday, which gives a definition of 
faith? Will A recite it? Let all recite it. In what 
book is this text found? (Hebrews,) chapter? (11,) 
verse? (1.) What did Elisha’s servant see around 
Dothan when he first rose? What were his feelings? 
Was Elisha afraid? What was the mountain full of, 
round about Elisha? How did the servant perceive the 
horses and chariots of fire guarding Elisha? Did Elisha 
know they were there without seeing them? (Yes.) 
How did Elisha know that he was thus protected? (By 
faith.) Repeat the golden text.’ ” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—It is sometimes urged against Sunday-schools organ- 
ized in country places by missionary effort that they do 
not live long. A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, writing from Kansas, gives instances 
which, he thinks, prove that churches do not live long if 
they do not maintain aggressive Christian work in the 
Sunday-school or elsewhere. “TI find,” he says, “that if 
Christians do not work for the Master, in Sunday-schools 
and elsewhere, churches do not live. In six months I 
have started several schools in churches that had been 
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deg call. ‘They had good | 


asleep (if not 


buildings, well located, but neither min- | 

ister nor Sunday-school for two years. | A Concise Poetical Concordance to the 

Three ministers came out from town to one | titles, first lines, characters, subjects, and quotations. 
of my country meetings to see how a mis- | 


of the 


dox s 


: : } 2 bourgeois and nonpareil type. 
sionary American Sunday-school | temo, housgents ean ScupareD Ty 

. 
They expressed | 


Union his work, 
great pleasure in seeing it, and in noting 
the un 


animity with Which Christians of 
: r , a volume in the language. Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, 
various denominations take hold of Union publishers will wonder that it was never hit upon before. 
Sunday-school work. There had been 


several of the f 


Edwin Arnold, 
William bk. Aytoun, 

And now that these churehes have | Mrs. E. B. Browning, 
each got a live Sunday-school to take care W illiam Cullen Bryant, 

‘et ; Thomas Campbell, 
of, there is some hope that the churches Geoffrey Chaucer, 
themselves may live. 8. T. Coleridge, 

There 


failures to start a 
denominational basis. 


help 


school on a 
Others would not | 


Henry W. 
James 


William Cowper, 


POETICAL CONCORDANCE. | 


piler of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 
Library edition, plain cloth, price $1.00; 

cloth, gilt edges, ornamented, price $1.25. 
Ready at last, after enormous labor and great expense! 
ears will give greater delight to a large circle of readers than this. 


George Herbert, D. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jean Ingelow, 


Russell Lowell, 
T. B. Macaulay, 
Owen Meredith, 
John Milton, 
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principal poets of the world, embracing 
Compiled by Charles A. Durfee, com- 
639 pages, large 
extra 
Postage, 12 cents extra. 

Few volumes published in recent 
It is an open sesame to the 


yeauty and riches of the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect degree than any other 


that readers, authors, and 


Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the literature embodied in the poetical works 
vllowing world-famous authors, here you will find the ready key : 


G. Rossetti, 
Schiller, 

W re im Shakespeare, 
Longfellow, P. Shelley, 

Edmund Spe nser, 
Henry Taylor, 

Alfred Tennyson, 
James Thomson, 


is no more promising work in George Crabbe, Homer’s Iliad, Virgil, 
gtr ta . . John Dryden, Homer’s Odyssey, Charles W esley, 
ie missions of the far’ East than that J. W. Von Goethe, Ossian, John G. Whittier, 
which is done in the schools and Sunday- Oliver Goldsmith, Adelaide Procter, N. P. Willis, 


schools (for in heathen lands the Mrs. Hemans, 


alinost one) among the young. 
realizes the 


two are 
When one 
bigotry and prejudice with 
which missionaries have to contend among 


For sale by 


the adults, one is in a condition to appre- 
ciate this little 
school in Cawnpore 


scene from a missionary 
, India: “Last week, 
after our weekly Bible lesson in our little | 
Jengali school, I said to the children, 
‘Now you have learned about Jesus, his 
love for you, and his beautiful, unselfish 
earthly life, and I want to know how many | 
of you want to be called Christ’s children ?’ OF 


A number of little voices said, ‘I,’ ‘1, ‘1 ROM AN 


do.’ Then I went on to show them what | 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 











the children who belonged to Jesus must 
not do, such as saying cross words, lying, 


William Wordsworth. 


You need to SEE the volume to appreciate it fully. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut St., Phila, 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


comprising “ Songs of Redeeming 

| The QUARTET Love” and three other hymn-books 

by the same authors, one vol., music, 85 cents ; hymns, 

. only $20 per 100. J. J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


THE 


EMPIRE. 


With Notes by the Rev. H. H. MILMan. 


stealing, etc., and what they must be in |A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


their lives, humble, gentle, loving, and | 





true; and they promised to try to be just | 
what Jesus wanted them to be, and from 
their serious, 


earnest faces I know they | 
meant it. 


Our little talk had been brought 
about by the remark of a mother to one 
of our ladies, telling how the child prayed 
at home what she had learned in school, 
and the mother added, ‘It is good for 

children to pray.’ I thought the mother’s } 
heart had been touched, as well as the 
child’s, for ‘a little child shall lead them,’ ” 


| comprehen is. 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Late Fellow of Trinity 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. 


« opies. 
The advertising rate | this book is especi 
, with discounts of from 5 | yational Lessons of the season. 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an | the existence of the book more widely known, 
advertisement running a year. A »pe ndix to the book has to do w ith the Date 

» ate Chronological Tabie and an Index, which will 
as a reference. 


is 60 cents per line 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for nervousness, 
indigestion, ete. Send to the Rumford Chemi- 
cal Works, Providence, R. I., for pamphlet. 
Mailed free. 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. 


NOW READY. 
sid? 2 Set before these ople a high ai 1 
Child’s Health Primer. | 20777 yee Hah gim and 


y 
1M pages, illustrated, large type, easy language, de- | Fein to meet and overcome the obstacles with 
void of technical terms. 12mo. Price, cloth, 30 cents. 


no veges he . | which all young men have to contend, 
1¢ only Physiology adapted to the requirements of 
the ew law. sxitaule tor Primacy Cleaned Among the influences to this end none are 


r helpful tha 1 books, which inculcat 
il. Hygiene for Young People. more helpfu an good books, which i ate, 


For Intermediate Classes, 12mo, cloth, Hlustrated. 
50 cents. 


Ill. Steele’s Hygienic Physiology. 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. $1.00. The same abridged, 50 cents. 


Specimen copy sent lo any address by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


1 $1 113 William St., | H&B Miadinon St., 
ew Yor Chicago. 





industry, strict adherence to integrity, and the 


adoption of Christian principle as the elements 
of success. 


A book that fully meets these requirements is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous, 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. ‘ 






| Fully Hlustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
Special prices. 
Good sunday school Books. ° nd for Cata- Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
logues. ® ERKINPINE & Hiaeerns, 914 Arch St, Phila. 


Michael ! iday, Samuel Joh nson Admiral Farra- 
gut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Gari- 
baldi, President Lincoln, and other noted persons 
who, from humble circumstances, have risen to 
fame and distinction, and left behind an imperish- 
able record 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


“Teachings of the Apostles.” 


Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Text of Didache in Greek and English, all the cognate 
documents, sketch of Bryennios, fac-simile of manu- 


hen SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. New list 
free. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, New York 
A. H. EILERS & @@., 
MAPS for S. S. lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


sit an L .E S, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $. 
e ». MGORE, 15S. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pub- 


Send for sample copy Pilgrim Teac he r Lesson Notes, 
by M. ©. Hazard. Cong. 8.5. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 


D. L. MOODY'S BOOKS. Agents wanted. 


F. H. Revell, Publisher, Cc hicago. 


PUBLICATIONS of 


Ame-ican "Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St 


New York, and 1512 Cc hestnut St., ‘Phila. 


- 3 . script, full discussion of modes of baptism, Lord's 
SP FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. Supper, Bishops, Deacons, ete. Price, 
IN Hi. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St.. Philadelplia, Pa. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey i "ten York. 


The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. 
| Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


by force of notable example, the worth of patient | 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M.A., 
Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerping the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. 

a 


At this time, in particular, 


ly interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 


the demand would increase in proportion. An 
of the Pastoral Epistles. This is fo'lowed by a 
be found a great convenience in using the book 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. C loth, 


70 cents. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
82 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three New Books. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. An entirely New 
ition, from new electrotype plates. With an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Stow®k, stating the circumstances 
under which the story was written. With a picture 
of Uncle Tom. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Popular Edition. 
‘2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DUE SOUTH ; OR, CUBA PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


By M. M. BALLOv, author of “* 
of Thought,” etc. 


Due West,” “‘ A Treasury 
12mo, $1.50, 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
on receipt of price by 


Sent by mail, postpaid, 
the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,, BOSTON, 


S. C. HAYES, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


932 Arch Street, Phila. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Schooi and Medical Text-Books. 
A carefully selected stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

Juvenile Books in great variety. Library committees 
are invited to call and examine my stock. Liberal dis- 
count. 


5 PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING ® EACH. 
Ss F. L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The literature of 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which is | 


| course, 





| 


your Sunday-school Sup slies, and save mone: 
Order +4 v 


Now Ready : 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


Moody and Sankey’s Meetings. 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


By [TRA D. SANKEY AND JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


j 
| 
} 
| 


Containing 128 large octavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotio nal meetings. 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR is not intended to take the place 
of GosPEL HyMNs CONSOLIDATED, but will be used in 
connection with it, and will be found of great value. 
Music Edition, in Paper Covers, 30 cents. 
“ “ Board a7 AO - 
“ - Cloth 50 7 
6 cents additional, if sent by mail. 


| SHeLow & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N.Y. 


si ‘Bandolph Street, Chicago. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHCOL. 


By the Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Send postal card -for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of this 
| book for $17,—part with tunes, and part with- 
/ out. “The best book of the sort within our 
| knowledge.” —Congregationalist. 
| THE Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


‘The John Church Co. ai, muara.es 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN! 


Translated from the Greek by 


JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected. To 
| which is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


‘omplete in three (3) volumes. Large 12mo, nearly 
| 2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN 
OF OUR TIME. 


By JAMES T, FreLps, E. P. WHIPPLE, Canon FARRAR, 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
MAMIE DICKENS, and others. 


Edited by JAMES PARTON. 


| Royal Svo, with over 60 illustrations, $2.75. 
Extract from Preface. 

‘Few volumes have ever been published containing 
so many interesting names, whether as subjects or as 
authors; and I believe there is nothing in any of them 
which violates the reasonable privacy of public indi- 

eviduals, 
“Tf I may judge from my own pleasure in reading 
the: se sketches, the reader will find most of them to 
ss unusual interest. He will have the pleasure 
of seeing C harles Dickens in his most engaging hours 
delineated by his daughte r; and Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster Abbey, desc ribed by Canon Farrar, his 
associate and colleague. He will see Thackeray, sit- 
ting on a trunk, chatting with a chance ac quaintance ; 
and the illustrious Victor Hugo, as he appeared day 
| by day, to his secretary and amanuensis. Emerson, 
Longfellow, Prescott, Willis, Whittier, Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone, Macaulay, Choate, and many others, are 
described for us here by those who have seen and 
known them well. Here, also, are emperors, kings, 
queens, princes, and other ornamental personages, 
who excite the curiosity even of the stanchest Repub- 
licans, often their compassion, and sometimes their 
cordial respect.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
_ 18 Aste Astor Place, New York. 

















THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of ‘Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Kastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to §0 cents, Postage 10c. extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures ut the beginning of our ministerial 
The historical pr.nciples which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
against current assailanis, We ure, the’ refore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.” ~ Presbyter ian 
Jour nal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity,as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 
reo aliarly qualified for his work, and he has brought 
his vast stores of Knowledge to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Yend 15 ) cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beac on St., 
K Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


EN MAN'S ‘GAZETTE, a nemple | mailed free. 
Address G. A. G ASK ELL & C6 


GERD, TO JOuN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
> Broadway, N.Y. and get a handsome journal free, 
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Se Ss. 
SUPTS. 


“Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


THE ‘ SU he NDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








Rev. B. M. P 


FREE. SAMPLE 


© OF THE COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


a a 
ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Paysori Porter, ge Gillett, Rov. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


edia Academy. Swithin C, Shortlidge, 


. (Harv ard College Graduate. ) Media,Penna. 





Nyack, N.Y. Both sexes. 
sedis Colle e, Low rates. Twelveteachers. 
Steam heat. W. H. BANISTER, A.M., Principal. 





MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill. Send for catalogue. 


Pa.) SEMINARY. Both sexes. 
Doylestown Every advantage. Very low rates. 


Corre respondence | invited. JoHN GOSMAN, Ph.D., Prin. 


CLASSIC AL ENSTITUTE, 


247 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia. | 


Re-opened Sept.14. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


B ANGOR THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 
to Professor JOHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 











AB ATOGA Send for Programme to Dr. Edw ard 
ER Brooks, A.M., President National 
cHook School of Elocution & Oratory, Phila 


TreemountSeminary, Norristown, Pa. For young 
Men and Boys. 16 miles from a 42d year. 
Family comforts. Thorough instruction. College or 
business preparation. JOHN W. Locu, Ph. D., Prine apal. 


MISS ANABLE'S SCHOOL "casvex= 


tg Thirty-seventh Year ins § Saieeunber’ mes 
No. 1350 PINE STREET >» Philadelphia, Nas 








Miss M. S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, reet, Sept. aA. 








Academy of the Prot. Episcopal Ch Church, 


Locust a Ry Streets. Session opens Sept. 17. 
AMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 
NV RS. HYDE and DAUGHTERS will re-open 
we their Boarding and Day Sc hool for young ladies 
and children, Binghamton, N. Y., Sept. 16. Tipper 
limited. _For particulars, address Mrs. J.G. HYDE. 


42a TOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 

Wear FREEHOLD, 
begins (| Healthy location. Music, ys Modern 
Sept. 22. Languages. Rev. F. CHANDLER, D.D. 
MISS NOTT’S = English and French Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, 33 


Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 13th year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 23, Circulars sent upon application. 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies and Misses wren = } oe it. 16, at 
1602 Green Street. IRD. 


GOLDEN HILL el FOR, SOURS 


LITTLE GIRLS, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, 
address Mss EMILY ELSON, Principal. 






































\V EST WALNUT ST. SEMINARY FOR 
Young Ladies.—Open Sept. 23, Is srovided for 
giving a superior education in Colie iate, me and 
Preparatory Departments ; also in usic and Art. 
Mus. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


MISS L. V. ‘SMITH’ S BOARDING ax DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG AND CHILDREN 


Will re-open September 93. S83. 
at 1833 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Hom 

West Chestnut Street institute, Senoot 4 
Young hatinnené Little Girls. Bl acre 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West ww phia. 
circulars address the Prin., 
N ETZGER INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA. 

A home school of excellent advantages for Y quag 
Ladies. New and commodious building, healthfu 
location and beautiful grounds. School re-opens Sept, 
16, 1885. 1885. Miss Hz ARRI ST L. DEXTER, Principal. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY, 


1325 North Broad St. Boarding School for Youn, Le 
on and Little Girls. Fifteenth year begins Res 
r9, Address REBECCA E. JUDKINS, Principal. 


RITTENHOUSE Acapemy, 
E. Cor. Chestnut and Eighteenth Streets 
Boys Caney prepared for college or awn og 

> B. K. LUDWIG, A.M., Principal 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
7 Beacon St., Boston. bh Ey od . - one year’s course. 
Delsarte system of gesture. lete course. Vocal 
training. U neqe’ oy mepee ectus sent free, 
MC SES TRUE BROW PN’ Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUSBY 








Mrs, J 

















CHESTER. ge. Techical tember 16. A Muli. 
tary College. aS = ‘lassical, English De- 
partments. . HYA! ATT, President. 





ENNINGTON SEMINARY 
Offers rare educational facilities for boys and 
girls. Steam heaters, gas. 000 on beak perfect sani- 
tary arranges nts. in this 
SEASON, and healthful. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress THOMAS HANLON, D.D., Pennington., N. J. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Sth year. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
Netural method. Keopens Monday , Sept. 28, 


. For information Paddress 


MapDaME L, W. STERNECK, BLD Erb 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Successér to A. N. VAN DABLL 
The Thirty-sixth year 


0G 0 N TZ. of this School (Chestmuut 


St. Bom lnary Pury ADELPHIA), the Third 
at JAX COOKES PALATIAL COUNTRY 
SEAT, heckene as September 23. Principals, 
MARY L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Syivia J. mr, gg 
Address, Ogontz P, 0., Montgomery Co., 


4 OLLEGE =f OMMERCE 


A LEADING SCHOOL “OF BUSINESS SCTENCES. 
Gecapien twe conmedions buildings. Office 1200 Chestaat&t. 


Oyen ol e year. may y time. 
A Faculty of 19 instructors and lecturers, Speue & facilities 
for training young men and women in the ayy Customs, and 
Practice of current business procedure and for the successful 
conduct of private and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
eulars. THOMAS J. PRICKETT, Principal. 


























Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. John Potts, 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R, |. 





“THE CREATION” 
By BurneJones, Heig’s 
** Westminster. 
t. Hovenden’s Etchin; 
“Last Moments of 
JOHN BROWN.’ 
MacBeth’s ** Marbor 
er Refuge” and 
“Marlow Ferry.’ 
Numerous other fine 
Etchings & Engravings, 
New Paintings, Mirrors, 
Picture Frames. The best only, of novel and 
tasteful designs. Card and Cabinet Frames, 
the largest and most beautiful stock in the country. 


All the ‘‘ ROGERS GROUPS ”’—Sole Agency. 
Paintings carefully cleaned and restored, 


JAMES S. EARLE AND SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. — 


Nature’ s _Remedy. 





TARRANT’S 
Effervescing Seltzer Aperient. 


| The most effective combination of a pure tonic, 

| wholesome laxative, refreshing febrifuge, and power- 
ful anti-bilious agent at present known. It affords 
immediate and permanent relief in cases of chronic 
constipation, biliousness, stomach complaint, nervous 
depression, fevers, headache, heartburn, and flatu- 
lency. Its pleasant taste and certain action make it a 
favorite household remedy. 

Sold by all Druggists. 











THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors: HANCR BROTHERS & WHIT, Philadelphia, 
wen an invaluable remedy in DISEASES and IN- 
JURIES of ANIMALS and POULTRY ; destroying 
| LiCEand other VERMIN. Applied by washing the 
fowls, their roosts and nests with a solution of the 
strength of one part Phénol Sodique to about fifteen 
or twenty parts water. A solution of the same 
strength is also recommended, given internally, for 

the gapes and other DISEASES OF CHICKENS, 
For a}l kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as Ulcers, — 

Quilter, Iich, Mange, = raickes et Foot-Rot, 

louth Diseases 


Crack, 
and fot and 'M 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND on ee ineneenes DEALERS. 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
) 








CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Botter for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


a er 


_JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the “J. s. 


omcopathic Family Medic ine Cases in great 
| variety at Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send fore: atalogue. 


EST ‘TRUSS EVER_USED. 


N. Y. Elastic Truss Co. 
HOP yr mR T HE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s C od-Live r Gil and Lime. 


SAVE YOUR EY 
|ANTED —Acenis, for Mee 


GRANT for oldandyoung. © om vanion to his 
“Log Cabin to White House,” which over 
250,000 HAVE BE EN SOLD, Must seep Oe field, One 
agent reports “300 orders in 7 d ° Extra 
Terms JAMES H. EAR Le, Boston, 


“We Want 5,000 More Book Ag: Agents to Sell 
The Personal History of 


U. S. GRANT. 














Send — cire ular. 
> 744 Broadws ay, N. Y¥. 


See advertisement 
next issue, 












he Copies Already mi « 


“Secure Territory at Once, oy 


brace the Generals entire military 
and private career andis the most complete and matiable k io of 
} extant. Endorsed by ions “ Press and A gents’ testimonials. 
A large handsome book of over 625 pas s and 361) !ustrations. 
t@ Sold only by our caauie V Ve want one agen tin eve 
Grand Army Post and in every township, Send 2%, stamp for fu full 
| particulars and Special Terms to ents, or secure an 
agency at once by sending eighty cents for outfit. Address 
M. A. WINTER & HATO, Hartford, Conn, 


SYMBOL GIFT Si2",2:% 
Craft ts for the use 
of S. S. Teachers 


iy: SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list 
a. Hi. ‘B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


5 \Library Numbers. 
|Perforateu, Baaraed, 100, 10c. 


®.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. MV VY. 


SBOCKII | Seneck. | (icsrcet 
CHOOL HEAPEST 
UPPLIES VONCERN. 


The book wi em! 

























Ge Send for d for 130 pp ‘ 
ANTERNS | ! ‘ate licgue RE |” 
c. T. c. 1. MILLIG. AN. Phila., Pa. 


‘MAGIC 


Send for Catalogue, A. J.Weide- 
Church L Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


PTICAL am MUSICAL AL WON ‘DERS FREE. 
Particulars, HARBACH ORGAN Co,, Phila. 


TAKE SOLID COMFORT 


by wearing the 












and CUFFS. 
For Men anv Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and poi- 
shed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 
j TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 cents, 
| or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
| and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX centa. 
Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to tne trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


7) G000 SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
T FOR HEALTH, Com- 
Tire Wear and Finish. 
front instead of clasps, 
me FIT for ALL AGES. 
| Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them. 
| Take no other. Send for circular, 
FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
si White Street, NEW YORK. 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY 


HEADQUARTER WORK. Special ee! 


We will send you our, Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 
(Price, 15c) for three 2c. stamps. A Feit Tidy, Im 













2c. stamps. ING ALLS, Lyun, Mass. 
’ “MANUAL OF FAN cw we IRN, 35e. 


LADIE Catalogue, 3c. ATTEN PUB. CO., 
38 West Fourteenth Street, New Yor rk. 


Use Eureka Sewing! Silk 








or 








‘Standard silk 
. of the world. 


CARMEL 


ae A 
| en, On, ee 4 L 


| a= 


The , Blatchley Bootes ens 


Pa. 


~~ ™” 








-_THE— 





FROM THE 
INVASIO! Y OF JULIUS CESAR 


TO THE 


—BY— 
DAVID HUME, Esq. 
A New Edition, 


with the Author’s last cor- 





rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 
| a short account of his life, written by himself. 


j With a fine Steel Portrait. 


edges. 


Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mai! for 75 
cents extra. 


FOR SALE BY THE 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


REVOLUTION OF 1688, | 





j ( Yhester Valle y 
Pa. H. 








por’ ted Silk to work Sy Titustrated Price List for ten 
3 } 


| affected have made a trial of this 


| it with the elements of romance. 


| 2,400 years before Christ, 


| leaves a telling impression on the mind. 


History of England 





A very attractive book in every respect, large 


clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red | 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Academy (for Boys), 


Downingtown, 
M. Walradt ( * ale, 1875) Prine ipal. 


Qe I MARY'S MALL, BU RLINGTON, N.. J. 
. McCKIM,M.A., Rector. Begins September 16, 
$350 to evn. Send for catalogue. 


PHONOGRAPHY, ) St meng Short Haud. 


of works by Benn 

Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, with alphe abet and 

illustration for beginners sent on applic ration, Address 
honographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Offers unusual sy anfages (full college and prepara- 
tory aggre in General Science, Chemistry and 
Physics, Agriculture and Agricultural Che mistry, 
Modern Languages, Mechanic Arts, History and 
Political Science, Civil Engineering. Special Course 
in Literature and Science for Ladies. All tuition free. 
Fall term opens Sept. 9,1885. AddressG EKO. W. ATH- 
ERTON, an D., a=W Ee he Centre Co., Pa, 


CONSERVATORY 0 OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass., 'T in America; Largest 
and Best Equipped the WORLD— 100 Instruct- 
ors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Organ Tun- 
ing, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German, 
and Italian Languages, Engtish Branches, Gymnastics. 


ete. Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room, $45 to $73 
er term. Fall Term begins September 10, 1885, For 

liustrated Calendar, giving full information, address, 
b. » TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq. +» BOS’ TON, Mass. 


‘ ” 
‘STAMMERING CURED. 
“RESULTS PERMANENT. 

After over thirty ease sult ering and inconvenience 
from this infirmity, Mr. &. Johnston discovered an 
original and perfect sy Md which effected, in his “ase, 
a complete cure. A number of other persons simil urly 
system under the 

direction of Mr. Johnston, and are entirely cured, 

STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
y TONS OF SPEECH permanently cured. The cause 
forever removed by E. 8. JOHNSTON. Institute, 
north-east corner Eleventh and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


ide HALE & KILBURN’ $ Fano’, BEDS 


it the world over. Greatest 
Vertes ° it Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
tnt lng Ban Neat. Cheap. Luxuriow 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th 
EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS COM™MODES 
No Pump. No Sewer| Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


No din St, PHILA, “iroadway, Ne YOR 


for Cataloruc, and kindly mention this | paper. 































Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babyion; Media: Persia; Parthia ; and the New 
Persian Empire. By Georg RAWLINSON, M.A. 
In three large 1’mo volumes, of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and @ 
gay improved index, also with the profuse fine 

lustrations (over 700) ‘and mi ups of the English 
edition. Price, per set, in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from $is to 3.00. Postage, 42 cents. 

“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper 
type, presswork, Ulustrations, and binding are all 
a and the price extraordinarily low.’’— Literary 

Boston. 

* These books area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other wo ri of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
Ke ' for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N. 

‘A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
fecis that the author hus walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almust prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden time 8. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldcan home, the reader is 
led to forget the long Centuries that separate these 
scenes from modern times. The deepest aitiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and livin 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the 


m t gloom o 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated of 


has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who pe rished 
and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions ail with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to original sources of information It is the 
| egg st historical work of the times.”’— Zines, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


« “It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 


tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime 
and the faithful student will rise from its pe srusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
seers has been endeavoring to elucidate.” —Maii, 

‘oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
___ 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the band- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16m0, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of GO cents. 


‘A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout lu feel- 
ing. ’—Literary World, 

A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.’’-—-Dr. DeLITZSCH. 

* As a picture of the civilization of Christ's time ¢ 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. Hi 
knowledge is not the product of aspecial « 
for this book. It is digested knowledge; 
less in learned foot-notes than in the colori: 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and |iow 








rf the 
son a he ive 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 


life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous; while in some res is itis more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporate xd into 
the life itself.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 
From 1 (0 4 COPIOS, ONO YORE cccseccerecseceeeereeeeeea0O0 Gach, 
BW DO COPIES... cece. cceceee ata 

“* 10 to 19 copies.. ol 

% DOOM OF OVO ining nittiicnriinsceny 1S * 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
‘To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

‘The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 








one address, according to the preference of subscrib- | 


ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
sost-ollice, and others in the same school get theirs 


rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price thé number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 

The papers for a club, whether goMg in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it, he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subsertp- 
tion, untess a renewal for the same 1s received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed ay some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY ........ccc0se eeneesee.sesreese 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
leacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Tbrachers belonging to the same house: 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E, €., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, Philadelphia. 


GENTS W ANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
Nistory of General Grant. Apply at once 
to secure choice of territory. 
8.8 SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


EASUR' FOR AGENTS _I 


R ASU R The Bi SONG! 
$84 FOR $2.50 over aeu Every 4 
needs it. I 000 Sold! Agents MAKING MONEY 
FAST. More wan UICK, on extra terms! 
__Hubbard Bros., Pub's, 728 Chestnut St., Philada, 
OOK AGENTS WANTED & 
ne 7 » 0. yIN r 
apy te Gr tales by vk 4 A bran 
ww oot st John B. Gough. 
grandest book the age. Ministers say “‘ Godspeed it”. 
ryone laughs and cries over it. 640 Bot tplendid 
ee COR ls at ayht. end for Circulars, Beara Terma 
a to 2: D, WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his Lineeolin and Gar- 
field, From qnpoctad siding 
before his sickness spprov’ 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 

eral Grant April 23d, 1885. 
\) 19x24, $1. Artist Proof, 8. By 
Agents Wanted, 


E. 8. TREAT, Publisher, 
i 771 Broadway, N.Y. 


ucH’ 
Seow Meats also 
















‘SHoshhaT GUIDE. 
Pa 


BAUGH & SONS, 20 5. Del. Ave. Ph 


EOUNOMY im the GAMDEN, The Beot Seeds, 
ped ae mane 


Free. HENRY A D 714 
DURHAM SYSTEM (screw 
joint) used at PULLMAN. 
Pamphlet free. DURHAM 

Hovusk DRAINAGE Ce,, 160 West 27th St,, New York. 


ONT ALMARRELE anp 
: GRANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS, 
\ CHA DBORN & COLDWELL M'f'g Co., Newburgh, N.Y. 
F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0, 











THe INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 





BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





“ A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.””—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 


than evidence or illustration. First, it ap 


rs that all who are born with considerable intel- 


lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fow! are 
urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 


purposes are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does, 


The life of a wild 


duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 


all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. 


Many of the best intellectual lives known 


to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come +o have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 


difficulty to contend against. 


Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 


dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 


growth. 


So that, however circumstances may — us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skil 


of living intellectually does not so much 


consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 


uired it, or how. 


The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 


and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of eo that they 


so often missed op ties Z 
for all classes, in the conviction that the inte 
who earnestly desires it.” = - 


rtunities which they might have turned to better account. I 
‘llectual life is really within the reach of every one 


ave written 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound im cloth, wi 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
oa, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. : 

“ He was indeed a model su ntendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and oe besides, the precise forms and exerc’ 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such val ie characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative inning to 
end. .... The story is one thai will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
e wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A ‘didactic ent of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
i . 


eee 


From The New York Tribune, 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in spreens could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
tampa dhe ayes pen = This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

* Itis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a com but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with v le suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening . Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and su of this most faithful and effec- 
tive voiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. 0. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Purchasers of Carpets 


Will find our Fall Stock very attractive. 
It is almost wholly made up of goods just 
received from our Mills. New designs 
and latest colorings in all the grades of 
our make, 

Our Tournays (something new) will 
meet the wants of the many desiring a 
good wearing Carpet, and yet not willing 
to pay the price for a Wilton; we recom- 
mend these goods to such persons. We 
are the sole manufacturers of them. 

Our old customers know that we always 
have Special Bargains to offer. 

Call on us. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of hevsekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it en sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Ask Your Grocer xlternmre soar. 








CETTYSBURC 
KATALYSINE SPRING. WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
arising from the Kidneys. tlhe 
“The Gettysburg water alone of all 

8 know: m 

a a aie 


“The Ge weer has produced sigpalt cura- 
tive and ve effects in Dyspepsia, t. Rheu- 
+ eto.”—Dr, Bell, author Med, Work on Medicinal 

aters, 


“As a solvent of the 


more, Md. 
Pamphlets and water can be obtained of all druggists, or 
GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Philadelphia, 


° L THE WONDERFUL 





and Invalid Chats Coobined: 
Price, $7 


Lote PBs eR Tee 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. 161i, 








and 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 
Cloth, 2% cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 
12 cents extra. 
The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
a Revised Testament when prices are brought so low. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a 


“WHOM HE LOVETH, HE 
CHASTENETH.” 


{Owen Innsly, in The Century Magazine. } 


Even as the sculptor’s chisel, flake on flake, 
Scales off the marble, till the beauty, pent 
Sleeping within the block’s imprisonment, 

Beneath the wounding strokes begin to wake, 


So love, which the high gods have chosen to make 
Their sharpest instrument,has shaped and bent 
The stubborn spirit, till it yields, content, 

Its few and slender graces for love’s sake. 


But the perfected statue proudly wears 
Its whiteness for the world to see and prize, 
The past hurt buried in forgetfulness ; 


While the imperfect nature, grown more wise, 
Turns with its newborn good, the streaming 


tears 
Of wy undried, the chastening Hand to 
bless. 





A ROOT IN THE LAND. 
[G. L., in The Christian World.] 


Charles Lamb, who was wont to hide 
deep pathos beneath the iridescent play of 
his subtle humor, and who is usually 
either loved much, or not at all, has told 
us,—‘‘ My household gods plant a terribly 
fixed foot, and are not uprooted without 
blood.” This tendency to hallow particu- 
lar places, to which the heart is secretly 
attracted, stands connected often with the 
very noblest ideas and affections which 
move mankind, and has been felt strongest 
by the greatest of men. Can we not 
honor the feelings, often superstitious, of 
the men in old time who reared altars and 
planted groves on the spot which seemed 
to them the very gate of heaven, and where 
they had seen into the life of things; or 
the content with which some exile has 
laid his bones in the dust of an alien 
clime when a handful of sacred earth has 
been brought from the land of his fathers 
to mingle with it, and consecrate his 
grave? 

How touching was the wish of that 
Scotch body who, when far away from her 
native glen, thought she might recover 
from her sickness could she but have 
glimpse of a “ wee bit of a hill;” and how 
mighty has been the rush of memory and 
emotion on many a battle-field at the skirl 
of the bagpipes. This natural piety is 
often strong even in rude races, Living- 
stone found slaves in Africa who had been 
torn away from their native place, and 
who had died by the roadside of grief, 
with their hands placed exactly over the 
region of their broken hearts as they lay 
rigid in death; but it has been strongest 
in the races where tlie sentiment of 
religion has been regnant. In the Hebrew 
people it rose into a sacred and fervent 
passion, which throbbed in the race from 
the time when Jacob returned to his 
fatherland to gaze upon the spot where 
heaven had once opened to his view, 
and to rebuild the altar over which 
the storms of a whole generation had 
swept, and upon which the moss and the 
lichen had grown, till the hour when the 
Son of David and the Son of man wept 
over Jerusalem, and sorrowed no less as a 
patriot than as a prophet and a Saviour, 
as he foresaw the day when not one stone 
should be left upon another. 

Whenever the ideal of family life has 
been kept unsullied, and the sweet affec- 
tions of home have been deeply rooted, 
there patriotism has been‘ intense and 
noble, and there the virtues which make a 
nation great have flourished. 

But there can be no happy life, no 
growth of gracious sympathies, in people 
who have no root in the land, and who 
have no household sanctities to endear one 
spot to them more than another. Life, 
under such conditions, partakes of: the 
vagabondism of gipsydom. What inheri- 
tance of hallowed memories can he have 
whose childhood has been passed in such 
untoward circumstances; what reverence 
| for the past can we expect from him, or 
| how can we look to him in the hour of the 
nation’s peril for heroic and patriotic love 
for the land to which he owes so little! 
“Our God is a household God, as well as 
a heavenly one ”—to quote from The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,—“ he has an altar 
in each man’s dwelling. Let men look to 


its ashes.” 
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| Tw “Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in theworld 
| Willcox & Gibbs, 5, M. Co. ,658 Broadway, New York 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examine: of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part ofthe United States or Canada for $1.75. 

There are three books which ougot to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary. The necessity 
of the first two is dniversally admitted; and a moment's consideration 
will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 


of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our niinisterial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word nst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new editiou of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and qepoiatty atnotes to meet the objections 
of skeptics atthe present day r. Rawlinson, from his accurate know!l- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 





discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was oe ed qualified for his work, and he 
» has brought his vast stores of kn 

racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner.”’— Methodist Re- 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously | 


to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
prehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
the most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently —— by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and es; ly have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon rs the need of such awork. Such, 
most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American public in a careful and trust- 
worthy abridgment of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, G raphy. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
unive’ ly admitted, by those most — to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. Its ed 

(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 


This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of | 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate | 


account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral! alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
in possessi 


ment, now on of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice to p indi ble to all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typog: y perfect. 

“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.’’— Bishop Lightfoot. 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
“Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God's 
creation. This** Life of Trust” has thr led, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 


on wood, and asteel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, | 


840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Nearly ey household in the Protestant world has, in some form, | 


the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bunyan’s works, th h probably any of them would be reck~- 
oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former notin 
existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes, 


tor and associate contributors | 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth,50cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“ A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”"—Literary World, 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I ——- at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DELITZscH, 

“ Asapicture of the civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more t py 4 harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.”—Harper’s Magazine, 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold at $3.00. The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for my dl use it is believed to be the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 
field—the (atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, antl 
index complete. Cloth, 63 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 


“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon ’s book in so portable 
a form and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New York. 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa, 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” etc. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca. 
Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 
Banishment of Seneca. 





Beginning of the End. 
eath of Seneca. 
meca and St. Paul. 
Resemblances to Scripture. 
Life of Epictetus. 
Views of Epictetus. 
at ™ be o Fragments.” 
jucation of Marcus A\ 











Seneca in e. 
Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. Education of Aurelius, 
Seneca’s Recall from Exile. Life and Thoughts. 

ppina, Mother of Nero. “ Meditations. 


Nero and his Tutor 





~ 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 





| Chambers’ Cyclopzdiasays: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
| and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 

ual celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly dema: a@ place in — Christian home. and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
| the reach of every home. 


owledge to confirm the historical accu- | 





HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8e. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and f/ty of the principal religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity, 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

Charles Kingsley is so well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than fsatonse the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 


and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction. St. Datong. 
St. Paul, the First Hermit. Sayings of Antony. 
Hilarion. Arsenius. 


The Hermits of Asia. 
Simeon Sty lites. 


‘The Hermits of Europe, 
St. Severinus, 


The Ceitic Hermits, 


St. Malo. St. Columba. 
St. Guthlac. St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites. 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 





The Works of Flavius Josephus, ‘tr lated by Whiston, is a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of sur 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 


“The books came safely, anid [ am not onl surprised, but also 
delighted with them. = had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still makea profit, I should think you bad 
started out as a bene r to mankind, were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mrs. G. H. AikeN. Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75. 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. some more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra, 


The type is clear and good. No one need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredible number of tegends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is Jen in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 
a and Jewish sources, It is a work of most unique literary 

terest. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 

7O cents. Postage 12c. extra. 
Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular 


It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.00 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 


: always satisfactory to buyers. 


‘Toe Penn Pus.isHinc Company, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, $1.50. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. He is not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the ve ry thickest of the Sunday- -school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 

. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers, 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, P». 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever position 
and grade, and every pastor, as ‘well, who would keep 
- » to the times in this ine of effort, should have a cop py 

Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book Of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ... The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 
From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, recoming interested in it—as they 

il to 


could not be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto Ont., Can 


The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The | 


author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views ot 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it, 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 
From The Sunday Schoot Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools 4 ay. i country, and has studied 
with i pare } wte of instruction and 
BOVEFL Ur sie bas jathed orn) mi 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following. 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. It is not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as (‘Ae best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

3. The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 


Second, 
To Beginners : 


We need to say 
not wish to give 
but would like to 
of the day, to the 
remunerative wi 

You may hesita’ 
that more will be 
your limited time 
for such a reaso 





















Some of you would 
time to beek canvassing, 
venings, or some portion 

tage, at that or some other 


ly for an agency, fearing 
f you than you can do in 
ot want you to hold back 
your application, stating 
the conditions, am se will be understood, A 
smaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work. 
We dc not, of course, say that you will be. That ts for 
you to say. We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms, 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 


from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, ‘howev er, an adv ertivement of. a part not in good standing be inadvertent inserted, | 
the publisher will refund to subscribers ose thereby. y . 


THE UNION TRUST CO., °° OS rutespenena. 


Authorized Capital... .- 1,000,000, | Paid Up Capital... sessesssesseesageeeseeenO0, 000, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, alone or in connection with an individual paste e. 

Takes charge of property, collects and remits interest and income promptly, and d faithfully 
the duties of every trust known to the law. All Trust Assets kept separate from those of the Com y. 

Burgdar-proof Sales and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 per annum, in their new and 
elegant Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. 

Wills kept in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, securely kept, under 


guarantee, al moderate charges. 


Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G. READING, Vice-President, 

MAHLON &. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Frice, 

John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas RK. Patton, John G. Re ading, James 8. 9 wd he <d ~ gg th 


Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patie rson, Theodor ©. Engel, Jucob Naylor, Thomas G. Edward L, Perkins, 
Samuel Riddie, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George Ww. Reily, Harrisburgh, Pa.; J. 2. Hood "Africa Huntingdon; 
Henry 8. Eckert, Reading: Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. ro eal 
wen Chester; Charles W. C Cooper, Allentown. 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 


REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY BRITISH -4x0 AMERICAN SCHOLARS x0 REVISERS. 








VOLUMES NOW REA DY. "CRITICAL NOTICES. 
{1} oy nae’. the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 


iddie, has had much experience in commentary 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. ea he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


work than this, To say that it is scholarly, and abreast 
of = times, is its just, but not its ar —- 4 
4 m I % 25. to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
One vol _16me wae a Weep $1 commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.’— The S. S. Times. 


[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo,. With a Map. $1.00. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


“ Tt is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.*’—Congregationalist. 


“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.'’’—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 

“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,”’—Richmond Christian 
Advocate. 

“The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
tothe’ destructive criticism.’ "—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Wecan conscientiously commend thisas one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
7 honest.”"—C hicayo ee 


“ While this character, 
there is apparent in it ny Aa wighent Deholarehip and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an av ailable form the — of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran 

“No commentary yet published ants this for its 
happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
results ot investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.” — Boston Sunday Globe. 


TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AM" SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
who are now interested in the study of The Ac Acts we will poet > volume on receipt of 


and if on examination you are w the other five volumes to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the p 00 less ess 81 25, or $4.75. . 


PENN PUBLISHING co., 
802 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN tl WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. On the basis of Noan WEBsTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary, Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
Issued, The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, etc. 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address, THE PENN Spree a COMPANY, 
@ Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 





[3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
| By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 1Gmo. $1.25. 





[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





[5] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
One vol. 16mo. w ith a Map. $1.25. 








The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 

















It contains four times the informa- 





In gudering wands, 4 or in n making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 








any money that they 





ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
Office in Philadelphia, 133 South Fourth Street. 


"THE TRAVELERS” #5" 


SONET ES 


mort- 

gage on first-l] te in Minne. 
is or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 

t — the amount of theloan,and gvaranteed 
et 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ba yensnte business in this city. First-class 
teferences. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


Ppt Loan Ag*t., Minneapelis, Ming 
7 MAKVEL in Life insurance! 

PP py a to cach $1.00 liability. 
RP pec saved in cost. 


"had at 
wl welll dp Z a one 


au ASS, yearly. 
L. G, FOUSE, President. SR 
a cent.  neang, Aemetg Investments in First 
plortgage Fa Loans in Minnesota and Da 
kota @ per cent, Sue preneapen nae erent 
guaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
lished five years, Paid-up cash capital, $50,000. 
Over $600, loaned without a single loss. 
Bonds and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, Dover, N. H.: 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Savings bene, 
a eR eee Second National Bank, Nashua, 
N. H.: Rev. G. "Bryant, East Tilton, N. H.; Rev. 
N, W. ‘Carey, 3000 Clreiction Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Congregationalist ; N. ¥. Independent, 


1 INVESTORS “e 


d confer with t 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE cO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First IF oe ggg, A = 
Satisfactio cuaaioek veer eta bili -- wie 
orre ty, consult 
Third Nat. Bank NYC Y. Cit - 7 he women 
























,or Nat. nk, Lawrence, 
Kan. Seeurity le nterest prom tly paid. 
Sant Ger anentien: with testimonials,sam torus, etc. 
F.M. Perkins, Pres. thy F. Hart, { L. A. rkins,See’y. 
I.T. Warne. V. Pres. Avd'tor. (C.W. Gillett, Treas. 





SAFEST OF ALL . 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage percent. Semi-annual 
Interest. Neantinted t By w 8. ti ARK &CO., in sums 
of $200 and upwards. Prompt payment of Principal 
and Interest Coupons, made and votes to lender wlth- 
outcharge. Bew tion in the Union. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 
Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular, 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 
W.B. CLARK & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., or 

EASTERN MAN cAGER-HENEY A :. RILEY, 
ork. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


RET Between ners 
ever 

R of or fii 
ty ~ ah made here. Mattes collocind and sent to 


yen, Sree of cost, each ee oe loans are very safe, 
and pay neariy'th three cel. S. B Ss. Iam known 


and - 
mended leading business = qa 
est—m: r whom ave 
these investments for TEN YEARS PA ae 
= at ce hong 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 
we E. gare. PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 
ae Brunswick, N.J 
Dr. eM LNE, President Geneseo Normal 


Schoo! Geneseo en 
Hon, EM. TOPL FF F, Manchester 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY "Lake yin inn 
Dr. JOHN K. BUC KLYN, “Mycde Bridge. Ct. 


Im rs’ and Traders’ National Bank k, N 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. a 


@ Congregationalist, Boston, N. Y. Observer, and hun- 
Greta of cchers in all arte of the United mtates 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 

me eivin experience and testi- 

mony ofold customers, an ew Map of Dakota 

tent free On application. Mention this Super. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 








Parties will leave Philadelphia 
NOVEMBER 12 and DECEMBER 10, 1885, and 
JANUARY 14 and FEBRUARY 11, 1886, 
FOR 


FOUR GRAND WINTER TRIPS 
TO 


CALIFORNIA, 


with a return journey through 


UTAH AND COLORADO, 


AND AMID THE 


Grandest Scenery of the Rocky Mountains. 
TWO MONTHS 
AT THE MAGNIFICENT 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, MONTEREY. 


Further Time at any of Sixteen Different 
Health and Pleasure Resorts—A Choice of 
Routes Homeward — Persons desiring to 
visit Friends in California also accommo- 
datea—All Arrang ts First Class. 


W. RAYMOND. 1. A. WHITCOMB. 


B@ Send or call for descriptwwe circular. 
HK. F. SHIELDS. 


Agent for Raymond’s Vacation Excursions, !11 So. %h 
St., under Continental Hotel, Philadel} phia. 














